ELLSBERG: STRATEGIC BOMBING 


LAMA: 7/22/83 

The question in my mind in 1960 and 1961, as I was first 
looking at the thermonuclear war plans of the U.S., was how 
did we get here? How could Americans, how could humans, have 
made plans like these? Our predicament is not merely the 
existence of these weapons and the possibility of accidental 
use. It is something that goes very deep into the metaphysics 
of what it means to be human and into the politics of the 
societies in which we live (not only our own). Our predica¬ 
ment has to do with the readiness, the willingness, the inten¬ 
tions of human leaders to contemplate and prepare to use these 
weapons on human beings as a deliberate instrument of policy. 

I have not found that any of these leaders wants such a 
war to occur or looks forward to it or takes any pleasure in 
the expected effects. They do, however, want to threaten such 
a course of action for a great variety of reasons of policy. 
Not all of these look terribly important to our own eyes. And 
that reason, they've tended not to let constituents know 
about the real purposes for which they make these threats or 
preparations, the occasions on which they have made all such 
threats, or their own knowledge of the effects of nuclear 
conflict/- if they came to carrying out their threats. 

The American nation, our leadership, played an enormous 
role even before Hiroshima in propelling the world toward this 
situation. And our leaders have used these weapons a dozen 
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used them the way you use a 


times or more since Hiroshima: 
gun when you point it at somebody's head, whether or not you 
pull the trigger. You are using the gun if you are making 
demands from behind the barrel. The best use, indeed,, is to 
get'your way without having to pull the trigger; but you are 
preparing yourself in fact to pull the trigger. Our leaders 
have accepted that possibility for us. However, I see it as 
hopeful that they have not believed they could tell us exactly 
what they were doing and what they were threatening, because 
they were not sure we would support them. 

Some say — with Pam Dass — that the American people 
have known in their hearts all that is needed to be known 
about this situation, but they have resisted hearing about it. 
They believe that Cap Weinberger is in fact doing exactly what 
we want him to do, although we prefer not to hear the gory 
details. This theory implies that if we all knew what is 
happening, we would still go along with it, although with a 
heavier heart and more feeling of culpability. 

I don’t believe that is true. I think it’s been impor¬ 
tant to keep Americans from knowing what our policies have 
been and what their actual effects really are. If people are 
informed, many of them will resist. I have believed that for 
many years. As Americans learn more, they are acting. 

What is involved at the lowest level is A kill very_^^ 
large numbers of noncombatants; women, children, sick, in¬ 
jured, old people, workers of all kinds; not just factory 
workers, not just those involved in war work, but dairymen. 















To kill indiscriminately 


laund r e ss e s , farmers — everyone. 
and in very— larg e— numbers ^ hundreds of thousands, millions, 

of. h^ rn ~ n ' i ' 

tens of millions, hundreds of millions,, These threats are 
made with the awareness that they may have to be carried out. 
To make the threats credible, preparations are made which may 
not be reversible if the threats fail to achieve their aim. 

War has not always meant what it has come to mean in 
thermonuclear war planning -- deliberate preparations for 
massacre, for the annihilation of civilians. The Just War 
doctrine, originating at the time of the Christian collabora¬ 
tion with the empire of Constantine, was the notion that some 
wars could be participated in as a matter of self defense by 
Christians. However, not all violence was considered accept¬ 
able even in self defense, even in wars that were otherwise 
justifiable. The key restraint was the absolute immunity of 
noncombatants, broadly interpreted as people who were not 

JT- 

actually carrying a weapon. This is expressed today, in p^t, 
in our prisoner of war rules. If an armed soldier lays down 
his weapon and raises his hands, from that moment on to kill 
him is murder under both civil and military law. If he pre¬ 
sents himself for your care as a prisoner, he then becomes 
immune from execution just for being a soldier. That is 
supposed to apply to civilians all the more. 

Catholic doctrine, elaborated first by St. Augustine and 
then others, had become the heart of international law by the 
last decade of the 19th century. It was reiterated before 
World War II and afterwards in the Geneva and Hague Conven- 
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They all incor- 


tions on the rules of war. 

own country as recently as the late 70's. 
porate thts‘notion of the absolute immunity of civilians from 
deliberate attack, this was^la'ta'ntly ignored in the 

bombing campaigns against cities by Germans, British and 
Americans in World War II, which were the forerunner to 
nuclear war plans .ev’er since. Yet in principle, what is 
legally and morally allowed in warfare is to attack only armed 

combatants* What happened to this principle. 

What happened, to begin with, was that m World War I 
thirteen million armed soldiers died, thirteen million out of 
sixty-five million soldiers. Relatively few civilians were 
killed by shot or shell, although many died from disease and 

starvation. 

Airmen flying over the trenches looked down on armies at 
Flanders Fields where hundreds of thousands of men were dying 
month after month in mud that could not be traversed. (Nobody 
at the staff headquarters went down to the battlefields to 
discover that the dikes had been broken by artillery fire, the 
field had been turned to mud and the men couldn’t move; they 
were sending them forward against the machine guns to die in 
vast numbers.) Those who viewed such scenes lost the moral 
distinction in their minds between combatants and noncom¬ 
batants. It seemed to them, with reason, that what they were 
seeing was a massacre, indiscriminate destruction. Many were 
no longer convinced that civilians should be absolutely immune 
while soldiers — young men just recently drafted from civilian 
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_ bore all the brunt of warfare. They thought there 

had to be a better way to fight wars. Many others, at home, 
drew a pacifist lesson: war itself had become obsolete, 
illegitimate. But those who saw war as inevitable concluded 
that there had to be a different way to conduct it, one that 
would achieve a decisive result with less killing. 

Lord Trenchard,^Chief of the British Air Staff, believed 
that the way to do it was to use the ability of the airplane 
to fly over the barbed wire and over the armies, hitting the 
cities from which the armies were being directed — the capital 
cities, the industrial cities. He believed that by attacking 
those cities directly, such panic would be created in the 
civilian population, such demoralization and chaos, that the 
leaders would not be able to carry on a war. The war would be 
over quickly and decisively. Of course both sides could do 
that, but the side that managed to do it first would effec¬ 
tively destroy the other's ability to fight. 

The concept here was that by deliberately killing rela¬ 
tively few civilians, by breaching the prevailing code which 
had been enshrined for hundreds of years, you would vanquish 
the enemy with much less loss of life. The overall toll would 
be far less. It seemed to the airmen a humane concept. 

There was a self-serving motivation as well. The airmen 
loved to fly. They loved airplanes. They wanted more air¬ 
planes and * th*ey °wan te^a "b igger Air Force. So they enthusias¬ 
tically embraced the theory that a war could be won very 
quickly simply by switching from targetting the armed forces 












Coffin 

in the battleships and the A f-i-e-td to aerial bombing of the 
capitol and major cities. The Air Force's key role in imple¬ 
menting such a strategy gave it a claim for greater indepen¬ 
dence from the Army and Navy, which was perceived as the 
necessary condition for budgetting and creating a suitably 
large air service. All this depended on eroding the psycho¬ 
logical/political/moral barriers to the targetting of civil¬ 
ians. in the cauldron of World War II, this was accomplished. 

The current nuclear weapons on all sides are built to 
implement similar plans. These plans reflect a strategy of 
war fighting that did not start with the atom bomb at 
Hiroshima, but rather in the minds of those men flying over 
the trenches or working in air staffs in 1914-18. Three men 
stand out: an Italian named Douhet, Trenchard of Great 
Britain, and Billy Mitchell in the United States. Indepen¬ 
dently, though in some contact with each other, they created a 
doctrine for bombers e^14-b^sed to decisive effect in 

war, the Strategic Bombing Doctrine. "Strategic" meant to 
.them bombing well behind the front lines, basically upon 
cities — a shift from tactical military targets. It's a 
euphemism for bombing cities. It also means very long-range 
operations (such as intercontinental bombing). The purpose of 
it is to destroy cities: city-busting. 

The Strategic Bombing Doctrine — how to win a war 
through airpower — is well described as a dogma or cult. I 
lived with it for some years working as an Air Force consul¬ 
tant. The doctrine incorporates beliefs not only about what 












you are allowed to do, which is to bomb civilians, but also 
specific theories on how to do it. Mainly: do it fast « 
Shock effect is needed to end the war quickly, 
bombers 7t once ^Ton'-T prolong the campaign, don’t worry 
about fighters and anti-aircraft fire. Enough bombers will 

get through. 


None of this worked out in World War II. The actual 
results of the bombing proved almost every element of this 
dogma false. A key belief was that civilian morale would 
quickly crack. This reflected the military man’s contempt for 
civilians - the belief that the morale of soldiers would hold 
up under fire but the civilians would run for cover and demand 
an end to the war. That didn’t happen anywhere. Yet this 
idea was still alive in 1969 when Henry Kissinger called for 
plans for a ’’massive, savage blow’’ against North Vietnam. His 
assistants, who had worked under Johnson, told him that we 
already had dropped one and a half times the bomb tonnage of 
World War II on North Vietnam and Vietnam; and they had not 
cracked. How would this do it? Kissinger retorted, "You are 
trying to tell me that this is the first people in history who 
have no breaking point." waa ^n odd and uninformed 

observation, because no people in history had ever exhibited a 

breaking point under bombing. Nobody. 

When reports came in that whole German cities were being 
destroyed, the British Air Secretary or Churchill would always 
answer that the Air Force did not target civilians directly. 
"Our targets are military bases, ports, war factories. In 
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evitably and unavoidably some of our bombs miss their targets. 

It is unfortunate. We do our best. 

This was a lie. The lie persisted throughout the war in 

both Britain and America. The British Air Ministry beUeved^^ 
that if the truth came out, the Archbishop of Canterbury, would 
denounce the operation and hurt the morale of the bombing 

<zoo<L^n 

crews. This was likewise the ease in America. 

What was being done? At first an attempt was made to 
target factories by daylight. This was before airborne radar. 

The British found that German fighters and anti-aircraft took 
too great a toll. Moreover, they couldn't hit the factories 

accurately, especially under fire. 

By mid-1940, the British had been pushed off the conti¬ 
nent and had no other way than bombing of carrying the war to 
Europe. They also wanted to convince America to enter the 
fray, in part by showing that they were still an ally worthy 

of support. 

• -i r thev had to bomb at night. But 

To survive in tne air, tney “ ou 

the only target pilots could « 

covered by'^aVe^' 41 *-*-“was Vcity. So they proceeded with h; <. 

indiscriminate city bombings in the , /,^ e & 

doctrine/^ and Chief of the Stra- ^ 

tegic Air Command, once put it to Sam Cohen (a RAND colleague ^ 
of mine who later became known as the "father of the neutron 
bomb"): "War is killing people. When you kill enough people, 

the other side quits." 

Nighttime bombing was euphemistically called area bombing 














— or sometimes, a little more aee vrat ei y. , terror bombing or 
obliteration bombing. The built-up areas of workers' housing 
were targeted — not because they were workers particularly, 
but because the houses were smaller and closer together. It 
was harder to miss A as you might if you aimed at the^suburbs. 
So they struck the most dense areas, those most conducive to 

spreading fires. 

Fire, not high explosive, turned out to be the way to 
kill the most people. And the way to create real havoc was to 
harnass forces of nature — winds — to magnify the effects of 
incendiary bombs. By creating a fire storm, you could kill 
the maximum number of people. A fire storm consists of fire 
so widespread that the rising heat creates low pressure and 
brings in winds from the surrounding area which feed the fire 
and make it hotter. A circle of total destruction is created. 
The fire gets stronger and hotter and creates an updraft, 
turning the entire area into a furnace. At that point nothing 
will survive. The temperature of the fire typically reaches 
1400 degrees Fahrenheit. Even the people in shelters were all 
either bu^ed or asphyxiated, because the oxygen had been 
consumed. 














ed at Hamburg, and later at 


■phis effect was first achiev 
Dresden.* Various aspects to the operation had to be refined 
by trial and error. They had discovered, for instance, that 
if you put enough high-explosive bombs in with the thermite 
incendiary bombs, and if you made them look alike, people 
would be deterred from dousing the thermite bombs with sand in 
the early moments when they could easily be put out. Then the 
fire would get so hot that you couldn't put it out. Also, 
they used delayed action bombs to intimidate firemen and 
prevent them from entering burning buildings. And they 
dropped the bombs over a wide not over a concentrated 

zone, to get so many fires started simultaneously that the 
fire departments couldn't cope with them all, causing them to 

spread widely. 

Yet this tactic was not ending the war. In fact, German 
production rose higher and higher until late 1944. The theory 
that the civilians would crack was simply wrong; the notion 
that the industry would crack was equally wrong. In fact, 
every aspect of the theory was wrong. But in the absence of 
an alternative, the British kept doing it. 


* "We killed altogether about 400,000 Germans, one third of 
them in the two fire storms in Hamburg and Dresden. T e 
Dresden firestorm was the worst. But from our point of view 
it was only a fluke. We attacked Berlin sixteen times with 
the same kind of force that attacked Dresden once. We were 
trying every time to raise a fire storm. T ere w g 

special about Dresden except that for once everything worked 
as we intended. It was like a hole m one in a game of golf. 
Unfortunately, Dresden had little military importance, and 
anyway the slaughter came too late to have any serious effect 
on the war." Freeman Dyson, Disturbing the Universe (New 
York, 1979) p. 28. 















Eventually the United States turned to area bombing as 
well, after experiencing heavy losses and low accuracy in 
daylight "precision" bombing. Our one raid over Berlin in 
February 1945 killed 25,000 people, almost as many as died in 
the entire London blitz over a six-month period. For every 
ton of bombs dropped on Britian during the war, we and the 
British dropped*100 tons on Germany. Nonetheless, the allies 
were not winning through airpower alone. The destruction 
wasn't sufficient. 

General LeMay, who was put in charge of the bombing of 
japan, concluded that bombing industrial targets^was not ef- 
fective. /instead, we should try area bombing, as we were 
beginning to do in Germany. But he thought that it had not 
been inflicted on a sufficiently large scale. So he adopted 
what is known in the Air Force as the most courageous command 

decision ever. 

Without fully telling his superiors of his radical depar¬ 
ture, he gambled that the Japanese air defenses at low alti¬ 
tude were ineffectual. He concluded that his pilots might not 
get any flak, that they would be too low for enemy fighters to 
shoot them down. Therefore they could afford to dispense with 
guns. He ordered the machine guns removed from the aircraft. 
The pilots were only informed of this the day of their mission 
They were afraid many of them would be lost. 

He put every reserve bomber in the air, 325 bombers in 
all. Moreover, they were to attack individually; they were 

By not going, up high, by not convoying and not 


not to convoy. 













This gave them room for 


carrying guns, they could save fuel, 
additional thermite bombs. LeMay himself decided how many 
high explosives to put in, what areas to target. He was not 
able to go aloft because he might have been captured, and he 
alone knew of the super bomb to come. 

The night raid on Tokyo was a great success. Only 14 
bombers out of the 325 were lost. They burned out sixteen 
square miles of the city. They created what was called a 
"sweep conflagration," a moving fire storm pushed along by a 
ground wind. A tidal wave of fire sixty feet high formed, its 
heat so intense that its infrared radiation killed people 

hundreds of feet ahead of the fire. 

140,000 people died that night, March 9th, 1945. That's 
as many as died in both Nagasaki and Hiroshima from the imme¬ 
diate effects of the atom bomb, although more died later. A 
comparable number died in Dresden that same month from a 
similar attack by British and American forces. Those who had 
taken refuge in shelters were asphyxiated. The heavy bombers 
were thrown thousands of feet upward by the hugh updrafts. 

Tokyo is crisscrossed with canals, like Venice. So 
mothers took their children out of the shelters to escape the 
heat, hurrying through the streets to the canals. The sweep 
conflagration reached a temperature of 1700 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit. Asphalt on the streets was melting, boiling and burn¬ 
ing. Families jumped into the canals to find relief, but the 
canals were boiling. Tens of thousands of people boiled 













to death.'-* 


Having been so successful, LeMay targeted the next 

eighteen cities in order of population. He attacked one city 

* 

after another, and hit - Tokyo again. 

When Truman and Stimson say in their memoirs that they 
felt no moral issue was involved in dropping the bomb on 
Hiroshima, their explanation is that they knew we were already 
killing many more people with incendiary bombing. The atomic 
bomb, as they saw it, might actually stop that and save 
Japanese and American lives. The point here is that the bomb 
was developed to implement more effectively a strategy which 
was already being carried out. The strategy did not come 
after the bomb; the strategy preceded the bomb. 

The bomb was a more effective tool for a conscious, 
deliberate strategy of annihilation. It enabled the Air Force 
to do with one bomb what it otherwise took hundreds of bombers 
to accomplish. But we had hundreds of bombers and we were 
using them night after night, long before the atom bomb was 

dropped. 

In 1942 the British and American civilian leaderships had 
rejected the constraints of the Just War Doctrine without ever 
telling their countrymen, in effect putting themselves beyond 
international law. They invented a new code as to what was 
permissible for heads of state. They secretly but consciously 
adopted massacre from the air as an instrument of national 

* Martin Caidin, A Torch to the Enemy; The Fire Rai d on Tokyo 
(New York, 1960). Also: General Curtis LeMay and MacKinley 
Kantor, Mission With LeMay (New York, 1965). 















No other country has ever attempted to win a war by 
aerial bombing, as our Air Force did, or believed it had ended 
a war by bombing, as we imagine about Japan. Because of World 
War II, American leaders regard methods of widespread annihi¬ 
lation as legitimately available and effective, to be devel¬ 
oped technologically for a wide range of purposes. That is an 
element of the predicament the world is in now. 

In the eyes of the rest of the world, we and the British 
are "the bombers." we/have acquired an unusual.belief, a 
faith in the usefulness and the acceptability and the legit¬ 
imacy of annihilation from the air. No other country has gone 
so far to build into its own military institutions such a 
belief. To tec •'+ -w* « 










In 1961 I wrote the official policy guidance for the 
United States general nuclear war plans. More specifically, 

I was given the job of drafting the new Kennedy administration's 
official, top secret guidelines for the annual operational plans 
for general nuclear war. Secretary McNamara issued my draft 
guidelines to the Joint.Chiefs of Staff as his directive. I 
had been given this task because, from earlier work on command 
and control, I knew more about nuclear war plans than any other 
civilian in the country. 


In the Eisenhower era the plans for war with Soviet troops 
were nothing but general nuclear war plans. They were also 
first-strike plans. We were not planning to begin a conflict, 
by a nuclear attack or otherwise. But there was, by directive, 
no planning for any limited conflict with Russians, either 
non-nuclear or nuclear. If we found ourselves in an armed conflict 
with the Soviet Union, anywhere in the world, whatever the origins 
of the conflict, our plans called for .the U.S. to initiate an 
all-out use of nuclear weapons from the outset. 


In effect Eisenhower had generalized the challenge to us 
in Berlin, where our troops were surrounded and outnumbered, 
and applied it to the world scene. He thought we couldn’t 
afford to confront the Soviets or Chinese anywhere, with their 
resources and manpower, without relying on our superiority in 
nuclear weapons. To do that we had to retain our lead in nuclear 
weapons, and we had to be prepared to use them first, in an 
all-out attack, since Eisenhower believed that any more limited 
use of nuclear weapons against Soviet units was certain to 
escalate to all-out war eventually anyhow. 


We had been on the verge of using nuclear weapons in 
combat more often than most Americans know.* Since none of 
the immediate targets were Soviet troops, the proposed attacks 
involved initially limited numbers of tactical nuclear weapons. 

We secretly offered to give France atomic bombs on behalf of their tro 


* See Daniel Ellsberg, "Call to Mutiny," Introduction to 
Protest and Survive, ed. E.P. Thompson and Dan Smith (New York, 
1981), for examples, discussion and references. 









trapped at Dien Bien Phu in 1954. Eisenhower used secret 
nuclear threats, and meant them, to end fighting in Korea in 
1953, and to defend Chinese nationalist troops on the island 
of Quemoy in the Taiwan Straits crisis in 1958. These 
threats, obviously, were no secret to Peking, but the American 
public was told nothing. In most of these cases our 

government concluded these threats had been successful, which 
is why Ste threats kept getting made. The French rejected our 
offer, for fear of the consequences, but in Korea and Quemoy, 
and later in Berlin and Cuba, the other side did appear to 
back down. ^Our nuclear threats may or may not, in fact, have 
been critical to their behavior, but it was not unreasonable 
for our leaders to infer that they were. In strategic nuclear 
terms, our opponents were essentially unarmed facing the 
United States. There was no comparison between their nuclear 
delivery capabilities and ours. On the other hand, we were 
never completely certain they would back down. And if the 
Soviets had retaliated at all to our attacks on their allies, 
we would have carried out our general war plans. 

I drafted a question for Ken nedy t o ask the Joint Chiefs 
as to what^the* effects would be„i£ the/carried out the stand¬ 
ing plan, the Eisenhower version o£ an American first strike: 
••HOW many people would be killed in Russia and China?" I h*4- 
^“ask that question in S4 belief that they did not have an 
answer. I had never come across such a calculation. It was 
my impression they'd never bothered to calculate how many 
civilians would be killed. How many targets would be de- 
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Afghanistan, Japan, Pakistan — all of 

an of these on- or near the 

Russian bonder. Fallout carried by prevailing winds „ ouid 
annihilate these countries even if they weren't involved in 
the war at all. even if not a si„ g i e warhead landed on them 
directly, our allies would also be destroyed by Russian 

retaliation. Immediate deaths un ,,i a , 

deaths would have totaled 600,000,00( 

to 800,000,000, 15 to 20% of the earth's population, with a 

good likelihood over tine of another 20% perishi„ g . We , re 

talking not about the consequences of a meteor or natural 

disaster but of annihilation by human design - the sun's 

:::: dr h aun to “vc^ sucface ^ ^^-^y mm.*., 

on other humans c n n m ■; i i • 

W million engineered deaths, nearly all 

civilians: 100 Nazi holocausts. 

FOr nearly y-rs now I've been circling the 

guestion f posed earlier: How did Americans - colleagues of 

mine, the colonels I worked with and drank beer with after 

knowing these consequences if their preparations were ever 

carried out? Questions are raised about our species, let 

alone about our nation and our officials: Who are these guys, 
and what are they up t o ^ How h i ^ 

nOWQlQW0prPt‘f*^4-k-; r, 

we get to this? How did any 

humans come to t-hinL. u . 

think they had a right to plan and threaten and 

prepare acts of annihilat ion on this scale? 
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wi~Ly iigures 


on the scale of half a billion people, we fnust recognize 
another turning-point in the mid-Fifties: the shift in stra¬ 
tegic inventories and targetting plans from A-bombs to H-bombs. 

This shift started about ten years after World War II had 
ended, in the second’ decade of the nuclear era. Since then, 
cities on both sides have been threatened not by the kind of 

"atomic" weapons that destroyed Hiroshima and Nagasaki,_ " A~bo~%t >: t * 

uranium and plutonium fission weaponsV'but by thermonuclear 
fusion weapons, hydrogen**'' or H—bombs. These are weapons 

each of which requires for its detonation a Nagasaki-type 

\\ 

A-bomb as its trigger^ 

Some H—bomb warheads (on Soviet missiles) have an explo¬ 
sive power equivalent to 20 million tons of TNT: two million 
times the power of the largest block-busters of World War II, 
one thousand times the yield of the Nagasaki bomb. *5 6v»er 

TV>fc yoooJJt «*!*• «y**>*^ dropped iy O.s. c\, tAJorfd l 2T, 

The U.S. dropped two million tons of TNT in all of World 
War II. The warhead of a single Titan II missile has a de- ' 
signed explosive yield of nine megatons, nine million tons of 
TNT: 4-1/2 World War IIs in one warhead. "^Pictures of the 

destruction of Nagasaki reveal no more than the effects of 
dropping on a single populated city the detonator of one 
modern hydrogen weapon, of which tens of thousands now exist 
on both sides. Nowadays every bomber and every missile, with 
its multiple warheads, has the lethal capacity A — and thus thev 

kt/f **7r'//t'&st 1 =>£ hv~ne.ni 




T h e n someth i ng _ e l s . fi h^gened. between 1955 and I960 we 
retooled; we modernized. With little publicity, we put 
Teller's H-bombs in the bomb-bays — replacing A-bombs — and 
on top of missiles. And the secret estimates of planned 
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fatalities - outside the awareness of most Pentagon planners, 
let alone the American public — suddenly rose in the space of 
a few peacetime years by an order of magnitude, from tens of 
millions to hundreds of millions: a level of slaughter now 
far outside human experience. And almost no one — I am 
suggesting noticed. Many laypersons, indeed, may have 
wrongly imagined that the casualty estimates were of that 
order all along. This simply means that they, too, missed the 
occurrence and the significance of the actual radical increase, 
which took place wholly outside the realm of public, democratic 
discussion and possible challenge. 




[Subsequent to the Lama discussions, in the late fall of 1983, 

new scientific analyses have been published —tJhe—La-t©—fa-14 

a- £ i 9 -8-8 that for the first time spell out a plausible sequence 

of consequences of a nuclear exchange(based on existing stock- 
. - -vwi-v ieJr\ 

pilesj fe&adL.,could lead to the destruction of all organized 

(CQ.r't'Cr- *nity*<Lf,by oVjcewe' Wc.fi, j styancc. 

human life and perhaps all life on the entire planet. ??The 

main new calculation omitted from earlier analyses is the p° r 

effect on regional and global weather patterns.of soot from 

tf o ul^t 

burning cities and forests. Such soot^would be so dense, 
widespread and long-lasting in the atmosphere that it would 
block sunlight long enough to interrupt food cycles and to 
lower the temperature of large regions by 30 to-40 degrees 
Centigrade. Wind patterns would be changed, spreading the 
dense clouds of soot, enlarging the area of freezing cold and 
darknessV^'nuclear winter^Vto hemispheric proportions. 




















Global wind patterns could even be so affected as to bring the 
induced "winter" down to the Southern Hemisphere, along with 
heavy fallout, from which the South was earlier thought to be 
largely exempt in the absence of direct attack. 

At the least, these previously unforeseen effects would 
magnify greatly the immediate casualties from a large-scale 
nuclearexchange in the 1980's, from the level earlier calcu- 
lated ^\ about - a billion fatalities and another billion in- 

—■ fo 

jured^ Human population size"could be reduced to prehistoric 
levels or below/ The probability that nuclear winter would 
lead to the extinction of most life on earth cannot be made 
precise, but it is not low. (see Anne Ehrlich, "Nuclear 
Winter '" —- lletin of the A tomic Scientists , April, 1984; R.P. 
Turco, et al. (TTAPS),. "Nuclear Winter: Global Consequences 
of Multiple Nuclear Explosions," Science , 222 (Dec. 23, 1983) 
pp. 1,283-92; P.R. Ehrlich and others, "Long-Term Biological 
Consequences of Nuclear War," Science , 222 (Dec. 23, 1983), 
pp. 1,293-1300.) 

Several points missing from most of nuclear 

winter follow from the discussion in the text above. City- 
burning the fatal link to nuclear winter and possible 
extinction — is a central feature of first-strike and pre¬ 
emptive planning, not just of retaliatory planning. This 
orientation is so deeply rooted in operational practice and 
institutional doctrine that it can not be easily or surely 
changed. And the initiative and energy for change will still 
have to come from outside the institutional planning and 














decision-making apparatus. We cannot rely on officials who 
have threatened and prepared for more than a generation to 
exterminate half a billion humans "if necessary" in the in¬ 
terests of national security to be "radicalized" by the news 
of nuclear winter to the point of repudiating and undoing 
their own planning. 

The analogy of nuclear winter to the World War II produc¬ 
tion of fire storms is noteworthy. What was discovered then 
was that by burning enough parts of a single city simul¬ 
taneously, local wind-patterns could be changed so as to 
enlarge and intensify the zone of destruction. Now we find 
that by burning enough cities simultaneously an operation 
made possible by H-bombs and missiles — regional, hemispheric 
and global wind-patterns can be harnessed to destructive ef¬ 
fects that go beyond^any previously imagined, 


ISTthB iate Fifties Kahn introduced the notion of a 
Doomsday Machine, a hypothetical device that would respond to 
specified "provocations" by destroying all life on earth, 
correctly speculated that the mechanism would most likely 
involve "the creation of really large amounts of radioactivity 
or the causing of major climatic changes or ... the extreme 
use of thermal effects" (On Thermonuclear War, New York, 1960, 
p. 145). Less wisely, he concluded that no nation would build 
such a device inadvertently ("partly because it is hard to 
build one," p. 150), and that no such mechanism existed at 
that time - 1960 - nor could be constructed for at least 
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a decade# "For at least the next decade 


or so, any picture of 
total wor ld annihilation appears to be wrong, irrespective of 
the military course of events ." (p. 22, italics in original). 

In fact, such a mechanism may well have existed in his 
own country at the time he wrote. If the 1960 U.S. operational 
plan for general nuclear war had been carried out as planned, 
it would have corresponded to the best available current 
(1984) design for a Doomsday Machine. Calculations are not 
yet complete enough to say whether it surely would, or would 
not, have resulted in total extinction of life.] 

Any leader commanding such weapons would prefer, of 
course, to get his way in a confrontation without having to 
detonate any of them in combat. Yet every President in the 
nuclear era (with the possible exception of Ford) has had 
occasion to contemplate seriously a possible imminent order to 
launch American nuclear weapons in an ongoing conflict: 
either to end a costly stalemate or to protect a sizeable 
American or allied tactical unit that was surrounded and in 
danger of being captured or overrun.* Not one has been wil¬ 
ling to give up the explicit threat of possible U.S. first- 
use, neither in the NATO area nor in the rest of the world. 

Every President, from Truman to Reagan, has taken expen¬ 
sive steps — reluctantly or not in terms of his personal 
inclinations, which may have varied from one to another far 
more than have their actual programs and plans -- to maintain 



* Ell sberg, op. cit. 

^-the credibility of such nuclear threats. 


It 


is precisely 
























hopes of restoring this credibility — now greatly diminished 
by Soviet nuclear parity — that the current Peagan adminis¬ 
tration proposes to spend several hundred billion dollars to 
develop, test, produce and deploy over ten thousand new 
nuclear weapons, many of them suitable only for striking 
first. Yet in a world where our major opponent is now com¬ 
parably armed, and therefore much less likely than before to 

back down, such threats are not a substitute for nuclear war. 
They are a path to nuclear war. 


m this light, long before the final, mutually disastrou; 
breakdown, the very preparations by our society that point 
toward this ending involve us all right now in a moral 
catastrophe. Every new test of a nuclear weapon, on either 
side, is a rehearsal for a holocaust.* The taxes we spend on 
such weapons, the talents and labor and resources we mobilise 
in order better to threaten or carry out the initiation of 
thermonuclear warfare. ,11 express , willingness and a readi¬ 
ness to commit massacre. They reflect a provisional intent 
not merely to kill opposing leaders who fail to heed our 
threats, and their armed followers, but to annihilate their 
wives and children and elders and sick. We are preparing to 
exterminate^ well, their livestock, their birds and fish-, to 
burn all their habitations and buildings; to poison their 
wells and fields and lakes; to set their forests biasing, with 
their wild animals, to freight their winds with radioactivity 
carrying death to neighboring lands - "captive nations," 
neutrals, our own allies; to leave no living things on earth 





unharmed, save wild grasses and insects, resis 

radiation from our weapons. 

Some questions such plans evoke may be seen 
ary, or ultimately as religious ones. What is the nature and 
role of the human species, large parts of which are now con¬ 
templating and readying this project of extermination? What 
i. our relation and obligation to the rest of life, Is it our 

destiny to reverse the project of creation? 

Indeed, what is the true religion of the ten who made 
these first-strihe plans and who believe they have the right 
to implement them under certain circumstances of enemy "provo¬ 
cation"? Do the rest of us share that same religion? If not, 

what are we called on to do? 

In any Western religious terms, to carry out such plans 

would be evil, a sin. And their very existence - even if 
their nominal function is to threaten or deter — surely 
heightens the possibility that under some circumstances they 

will be carried out. 

Every spiritual path is partly defined by some form of 
ethical considerations, and in particular, restraints on the 
circumstances and scale of permissible violence. It is not 
only Christian "just war" principles (and international law) 
that are violated by our current and past war plans, which 
threaten the deliberate annihilation of non-combatants on a 
scale with no precedent in human barbarism. These prepara¬ 
tions do not fit within the broadest interpretation of an* 
traditional system of ethics, whether Christian, Jewish, 













Buddhist, Hindu, Taoist, Islamic, animist ... 

There are, indeed, elements within every religious tradi¬ 
tion — which in these circumstances demand rethinking! — 
that foster compliance with state authority,- but never to the 
point of envisioning collaboration with conscious preparations 
to launch a form of combat that would surely murder half a 

billion to a billion human beings, and that could end life on 
earth. 

One could understand a religion with such an ethics only 
as a kind of Satanism, a worship of unbridled power that gives 
national leader^ to" gamble with forces that can undo creation. 
Nationalistic homage to the state, the euphoria of identifica¬ 
tion with an all-powerful entity to which everything is per¬ 
mitted in the name of "national security," may well have come 
to this, in the minds of many of our leaders and large parts 
the public. Yet to.this day, the sustained conversion of 
highest civilian leaders to an official ethics that was new in 
World War II and borrowed secretly from our fascist adversaries, 
permitting deliberate threat and massacre of non-combatants as 
an instrument of state policy, has had to be kept secret from 
most American citizens. They — we, most of us — have not 
been trusted to go along with it. 

Few Americans are pacifists. But even in the furnace of 
World War II and the ice-floes of the Cold War, their accep¬ 
tance and worship of the power of absolutely unlimited violence 
have not kept pace with their leaders'. Our hope of salvation, 
in whatever sense, rests on that. 







Compared with a few years ago, there are strong grounds 
for encouragement. The Freeze campaign, which seeks the at¬ 
tainable goal of a mutual, verifiable halt to the U.S./Soviet 
arms buildup, against the opposition of the President and in 
rejection of his pursuit of nuclear superiority and new first- 
strike weapons, is the most broadly supported in American 
history. It is based in part on the newly-emerging "gender 
gap," the disproportionate rejection by women of the warlike 
policies of this Administration and of the politics of machismo 
in general. 

Perhaps most dramatic of all is the recent stand of the 
American Catholic hierarchy applying, at last, the Just War 
doctrine to nuclear weapons. Inevitably they have concluded 
that just war is impossible using nuclear weapons, that no 
using nuclear weapons is morally acceptable. In their Pastoral 
Letter on War and Peace (1983) the American Catholic bishops 
assert — in flat, unequivocal rejection of NATO planning and 
U.S. "first-use" planning both for Europe and elsewhere,, in¬ 
cluding "preemption" — that "it would be morally unjustifiable 
to initiate nuclear war in any form," under any circumstances, 
including massive conventional assault in Europe. "Non-nuclear 
attacks by another state must be resisted by other, than nuclear 
means." 

City-busting, the heart of strategic bombing doctrine 
since it was conceived over sixty years ago, is identified as 
absolutely forbidden under any circumstances, including re- 
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No Christian can rightfully carry out orders or 



taliation. 












This 


policies deliberately aimed at killing non-combatants." 
applies, the bishops make clear, to attacks nominally directed 
to "military” targets in heavily populated areas, even if the 
effects on civilians were "only" "indirect" and "unintended." 
in the light of this statement, no Catholic may, on pain of 
participate in the planning or implementation of 
attacks on civilian populations, whether in a first strike or 
retaliation. This is potentially a call to mutiny to every 
Cathoiic in the Strategic Air Command. There has never been 

anything like it in our history. it merits the anguish that 
it is causing the Pentagon. 

AS a call to mutiny, it challenges not only Catholics, 

and not only members of the Armed Services. Americans in 

general are waking up to the moral implications of what we 

have been preparing to do, and are asking each other how we ' 

can work together to change the realities X have been describ- 

ln9 ' 1 that P°ssible. i „ ould not be doing 

almost anything of the things I do if x did not think so. No 

other government is so susceptible to citizen pressure. No 

other public has so strong a chance to change national policy 
3s we do. 

we do have the power as citizens to change this situa- 
Indeed, it is our leaders' knowledge of our potential 
Power - and of our basic sense, different from theirs, as to 
What is permitted for states to do and what is not - that has 

SUCCSSS1Ve admini — - - government officials to keep 

information on our planning, threats and potential 

potential consequences 










secret from us. They fear our collective power and our inten 

tion not to be participants in processes of massacre. 

But change will not come easily. It is not merely a 

problem of awakening our leaders, by a snap of the fingers, a 

few demonstrations, a letter to the editor or a poll, as if 
h . 

they made a little mistake absentmindedly. To believe that 
would be to become guickly disillusioned; just as, during the 
Vietnam war, many people who thought that one or two more 
demonstrations surely ought to bring the President around 
became disheartened. No, these policies are more deeply 
rooted in American society than that. They are shaped in 
ways, and by purposes, that you won't —eas ily-fig'ure ou -t—j us -t 


r *>/*.*_<* unaf' 5 to**** • 

by—yourself. A«4 It will take efforts that are out of the 


ordinary by more than a few of us, and personal changes in 
more than a few of us, to transform them. I think it will 
also help to know our hidden history, how we got where we are 
now; that’s why I have been burdening you with such painful 
facts, 




















These policies, and the leaders who direct them, can and most 
be opposed without relying on violence. Violence would only 
confirm the very values and practices we must oppose; it would 
lead to their reinforcement. But even in America, with a 
tradition much stronger than elsewhere of tolerating heresy to 
the religion of state power, effective opposition to policies 
that have such strong institutional support and Presidential 
leadership cannot take place without personal risk; risk to 
relationships at work and in professions, to reputation, to 
careers, thus to income and family. And if not without risk, 

then not without personal courage. 

For that we must draw on our deepest commitments, our 
sense of who we are and want to be, what purposes and values 
we wish to serve, our deepest and broadest loyalties. I 
believe we must seek to find and share with each other the 
political and spiritual truths and practices that will give us 
the strength to recall to ourselves and to our fellow Americans 
that to be loyal to this country does not compel us to be 
disloyal to the human species and to future life on this 


earth. 
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You mentioned some of the subterfuge you were a victim of 


in your work earlier in life, a 
manipulation was used to excuse 
against Japan. I remember that 
of lives it would save. I have 
because I thought that even the 
note of something as awesome as 
made to encourage them to surre 
dropped. I don't know if that 
know if I was manipulated as a 


nd I wondered if that type of 
the use of a nuclear bomb 
being justified by the number 
always been opposed to that 
war lords of Japan would take 
that if any kind of effort was 
nder before this bomb was 
was done, but I would like to 
young man. 


DE: This was something I have followed closely, as new evi¬ 

dence began appearing from the early Sixties on, concerning 
the decision-making behind the bomb. I wondered: How and why 
did t-h-is happen? How did we come to do this? It turns out f 
as you suggest, that the answers have some similarities to the 
stories of strategic bombing, the missile gap, and our later 
nuclear war plans. In each case the perspective^ of our 

of 

-leaders and^the public were different, and they still are. 
There '-s^ the same need for ^secrecy, public ignorance, and lies. 

The accounts by President Truman and Secretary of War 
Henry Stimson of their motives for dropping the bomb on 
Hiroshima were entirely misleading. Their public rationale 
was that they had aimed only to save American lives, by avert¬ 
ing the need for an invasion of Japan that would otherwise 
have been essential to bring about a Japanese surrender. That 
was a valid description of official thinking early in 1945, 
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xhen it still wasn’t clear when Japan could be brought to 

surrender, or what it would take to make them do so. At that 

time Soviet participation in the war ansinch -r 

e war against Japan was still 

regarded as essential. 

But that was no longer true by mid-July (and doubtful as 

early as mid-June,. If one looks at the actual decision- ' 

making — as described in detail in Martin Sherwin's A World 
2iit±°X£a - one must conclude that for a number of weeks 
before August 6, 1945, the supposed need to use the bomb to 

otherwise-inevitable invasion was no longer amon^ the 
various reasons for dropping it. 

By May and June of 1945, Japanese defeat was thorough, 
and Japanese morale had dropped precipitately as a result o, 

thS WOCkade and the fite-bombing. f„ mid-June the Japanese 
began seeking surrender terms through the Asians (who were 
still Officially neutral in the Pacific war). 

President Truman knew this in detail, from Japanese 
diplomatic messages that we intercepted, and from the Pus- 
He also knew that the single condition the Japanese 
wore seeking - the preservation of the emperor - was one 
that he had already decided he was prepared to grant. (The 
Japanese, after the bombs were dropped, still asked for and 
were given this assurance before they surrendered., None of 
the top military commanders or Service chiefs - not, for 
example. Generals Arnold. Spaats, or LeMay in the Air Force 
Admirals King or Leahy, Army Generals Eisenhower. Marshall or 
MacArthur - believed either at the time (after June, or after 




















the war, that the bomb was necessary to end the war 

„ - intelligence estimated that Russia s 
invasion. Moreover, U.S. Inteing 

entry into the war - promised by Stalin tor -gust S -would 
dash Japanese hopes of using the Russians as an intermedrary 

and shock them into immediate surrender. 

Why, then, the pressure on the Manhattan Project to have 

... . -,.1 or as soon after as possible? 

the Bomb ready by August 1 

That date had no relation to plans for the full invasion of 
japan, which was scheduled for the spring of 1946. 
the urgency have much to do with the much smaller, earlier 
landing on Kyushu being prepared for November 1945, three 

Russian entry into the war on August 8-9, to test the predic¬ 
tion that that would be the catalyst for direct surrender 
approaches to the Americans by the Japanese? It is now clear, 
in part from the diaries of the highest participants, that the 
most immediate reason for the urgency was precisely to bring 
about a Japanese surrender before the Russian entry, or as 
soon thereafter as possible. And a second consideration was 
to intimidate the Soviet Union, to limit their ambitions in 

the postwar world. 


0: Why was the second bomb dropped on Nagasaki, especially 

so soon after Hiroshima? 

DE: The second bomb was dropped , as early as August 9, 

the very same reason that the first bomb was dropped as early 

US 














As we now know from the Japanese minutes, the 


as August 6. 

bombing of Hiroshima failed to have any dramatic effect on the 
Japanese deliberations. The Japanese military argued that the 
effect of the atom bomb was no greater than the effect of the 
fire raids that they had been experiencing for six months 
which was true. They even guessed correctly that the Americans 
had only a few of the new bombs. (We had a third due by the 
end of August. ) 

The news of the Soviet entry into Manchuria, in the early 
morning of August 9, came as a disheartening surprise to the 
War Cabinet. It led immediately to discussion of approaching 
the Americans directly for surrender terms. The word of the 
bombing of Nagasaki came later in that same meeting, and no 
doubt the combination reinforced the Emperor's decision to 

seek surrender terms immediately. 

But from the American point of view, the goal of the 
second bomb, like that of the first, was to get a Japanese 
surrender as quickly as possible before the Soviets got far 
into Japanese territory in China, Manchuria or Korea. The 
further they went, the more claim they would have had to be 
included in the surrender and peace treaty negotiations and 
the subsequent occupation of Japan. (As it was, the war did 
end fast enough to exclude the Soviets from both, despite 
their combat role in Manchuria.) Since the Japanese didn t 
surrender on August 7 and the Soviet entry was expected on 
August 8, the second bomb was scheduled to be dropped as soon 

as weather permitted. 






It so happens there was another major aim in dropping the 


bomb, which worked to exclude any of the alternative methods 
that had been proposed to get a quick surrender. Alternatives 
included, for instance, a clear warning at Potsdam in July of 
the nature of the bomb, or a demonstration on an unpopulated 
area, or an advance indication to the Japanese that the im¬ 
perial institution could be retained, or warning at Potsdam of 
the impending Soviet entry. The new Secretary of State, James 
Byrnes along with Stimson hoped that the bomb would strengthen 
our hand in negotiations with the Soviets over the future of 
Europe and improve our whole postwar power relationship with 
the Soviets. There are indications that they believed that 
for maximum "psychological" effect along these lines, it was 
essential to demonstrate to the Russians not just that we 

possessed this new weapon but that we were willing to use _it_^ 

on people . It was to be, in effect, not just the last show in 
World War II but the first shot in the Cold War. 

At any rate, that was the signal the Soviet leadership 
got, and it was probably intended. They knew as well as we 
did that the bombs were not needed for military reasons, to 
bring about a surrender without an invasion. They were inter¬ 
cepting some of the same Japanese diplomatic traffic, and 
sharing the messages with us. So they knew we knew that they 
knew: that our public rationale for the bombing was invalid; 

and that our purposes, by the time the bombs were actually 
ready to be used, must essentially be limited to impressing 
the Soviets and limiting their postwar role in the Far East. 















When they saw us drop the two bombs anyway bracketing 
their entry into the war and totally obscuring its impact in 
the eyes of most of the world — they understood it mainly as 
a blunt private message to them: namely, "It doesn't take a 
whole lot to get us to drop this thing on a city; it doesn’t 
take the need to end a war or to avert an invasion, as we're 
telling the rest of the world, or the prospect of saving a 
million American lives. You know' better than that. You can . 
best figure why we're doing this, and who else we might be 
prepared to use it on, and how much provocation it might 

take." 

According to David Holloway, a major scholar of the 
Soviet nuclear and thermonuclear program, Stalin did not im¬ 
mediately accelerate the Soviet nuclear program when he was 
told at Potsdam of the successful test of the new weapon, 
though he knew exactly what Truman meant. It was only when we 
actually used it to obliterate Hiroshima, a few weeks later, 
that Stalin suddenly elevated the Russian program to the 
highest priority, putting it on three shifts, 24 hours a day. 

Stalin didn't, in fact, make any of the concessions 
regarding East Europe that Byrnes had hoped for when he went 
to negotiate with the bomb (as he put it to Stimson) in his 
pocket." But Stalin had got the message. He was properly 
impressed. 

And ... here we are. 

If Roosevelt hadn't died .... 
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DE: Roosevelt's plan had been to use the bomb from the very 

beginning. As Stimson says, there was never any consideration 
given to not using the bomb, to keep it solely as a deterrent. 

It was always assumed that it would be used as soon as available 
And as early as 1943, the'target was Japan. The war in Europe 
was expected to be over before the A - bomb would be ready to 
use. (The war in Germany actually lasted some months longer 
than expected. The Battle of the Bulge prolonged it by several 
months.) So from ’43 on, plans for using the bomb focused on 
Japan — in terms of where the operational base would be, what 
bombing units would be used, and so on. In other words, it 
was planned from the beginning for use against an opponent 
known, or believed, to have no nuclear program of its own. 

I had grown up assuming that the bomb had been designed 
only to deter the Nazis from using such a weapon, if they 
should acquire it. For many of the scientists involved, this 
was true. But it turns out that Roosevelt, Groves and Stimson 
had a different understanding from early on. 

Let me ask this question: How many people here have the 
impression there was better than a 50% chance that if the war 
had gone on another six months to a year, Germany would have 
had a nuclear bomb? Most of you. How m a «y ■■4e-wyfc?—jAi&t-a 
few,— I se e. That's what I supposed. It's wrong. 

I have found with young audiences, too, something very 
interesting. Even though all this was before they were born, 

I hare found , th at most young people have an answer to that, to 
what might seem a rather esoteric historical question. They 











almost all think, as you do, that Germany was just on the 
verge of producing a bomb. That's how they have grown up 
understanding it. It's a national fallacy. 


0: What about the letter that Einstein wrote? And Germany's 

heavy water program? 


DE: Young people have heard about the heavy water production, 

too. Even more esoteric! First, let me say that the fission 
of uranium was discovered in Germany in 1938 by Hahn. Most of 
the world's nuclear scientists at that time were in Germany. 

The evidence then suggested that the Germans would be ahead in 
developing nuclear capability. This likelihood declined 
markedly when a lot of their Jewish nuclear scientists were 
expelled and came over to the States. But Germany still 
retained 'some very good non-Jewish scientists, like Heisenberg 

and others. They had the theoretical capability to do it. 

a 

That's why Sailard drafted the letter for Einstein tc^ send to 

Roosevelt in 1939, proposing research on a bomb. (Sailard's 

chauffeur on that visit was Edward Teller.) 

There's a scholarly book by David Irving on the German 

rv>e go~>b Vork, fdj, 

nuclear energy program called Th e Viru^ 

insta nce-)-. It turnout thatJ*® , w 

Germans never launched a project^ l ike our Manhattan 

Project that started in 1942. They were parallel to us in 
research from the time of the Einstein letter till 1942, doing 
theoretical work to see whether a Bomb was feasible. In June 
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'42 we started our Manhattan Project to design an operational 
/Bomb, with meetings first at Princeton and then later at Los 
Alamos and Chicago. The practical problems included devising 
ways to obtain enough plutonium and uranium, finding out how 
to explode a /Bomb, and the actual engineering and production 
of the ^omb. 

At the same point in 1942, the Germans decided not to 
proceed with a Bomb program. They decided they couldn't 
finish it in time. They still held some hope of winning, 
though not much at that point. Since Hitler and Goering 
thought the war wold be over before they could produce a £omb, 
•they put their resources into other things, such as jet 
fighters, which paid off quite well for them, and V-l and V-2 

-rf t, 

missiles, which didn't. ''Their nuclear program ; was not a bomb 
program; it was just a research program directed mainly to the 
use of nuclear fission for energy. That was what their heavy 
water program in Norway was for. (Apparently young students 
know about that program because there was a recent movie about 
the commando raid to destroy it, which appeared on TV. What 
they haven't happened to have learned in school — the movie 
didn't mention it — was that the heavy water was not for bomb 
research or production.) They never succeeded even in getting 
a chain reaction in a nuclear pile, which Fermi achieved in 
Chicago in December, 1942. Under the bombing, their labs were 
too disrupted for such a major effort. 

All this is fairly easy to learn (though the American 
public doesn't know it) from accounts of the Also s Project, 









the British and American intelligence effort on the German 
nuclear prospects during the war. But for a long time I 
didn’t find the answer to a question in my mind: when did we 
learn that? My basic assumption was that we didn't know it 
until after the war in Europe was over and we had interviewed 
German scientists. In fact, that’s not the case. British 
intelligence had concluded by June '44 that Germany had no 
Bomb program, but we didn't accept their findings at first. 
Our intelligence reached that conclusion, and Oppenheimer was 
told of it, in late '44. 

He did not pass that knowledge on to more than a handful 
of people at the very head of the project. Most scientists 
were not told. Most of them believed right up to V-E Day 
("Victory in Europe," for .those of you too young to remember 
May 8, 1945) that they were racing the Germans. Many of them 
were struck by the fact that they didn't get a day off to 
celebrate the end of the ear in Europe. (There was an hour 
off for an announcement by Oppenheimer and then he sent them 

j? 

back to work.) T ' A lot of them, remember, were German and East 
European refugees who were focused on the Nazi threat. They 
thought "their" war was over at that point. They had thought 
of themselves as trying to beat Hitler to the bomb: to 
possession of it, above all, not the use of it. That seemed a 
strong moral justification for their effort. It still does 
today, given what they reasonably believed about German capa¬ 
bilities and the reality of the Naxi regime. "^But Oppenheimer 
himself didn't have that reason after late-1944. 











Do some of you, by any chance, find that a disturbing 
thought? I remember very clearly that I did, very much so, when 
I came across it in Davis’s account. It answered a question for me, 
but it was not an answer I was glad to learn. 

I had always admired Oppenheimer for his stand opposing 
the hydrogen bomb. I had read the full transcript of the 
Oppenheimer Hearings — when his security clearance was re- 
movedHbecause of that opposition — and after the Pentagon 
Papers trial I even identified with him a little bit. I guess 
I had wanted to believe that the work that made him "father of 
the A-bomb" had been done for a good reason. There was only 
one good reason: to prevent the Nazis from having a monopoly 
of the atomic bomb, to deter them, to keep them or anyone from 
ever-using it. - And what I had just read was that Robert 
Oppenheimer had known — six months before the end of the war 
in Europe, nine months before his bomb was dropped on Japanese 
civilians — that deterring the Germans was a non-problem. He 
f rom that moment on that deterring anybody from 
using the bomb was not what he and his colleagues were up to. 


But he had been given, by the Secretary of War, another 
reason that seemed good enough: it was the only way to end the war 
promptly, to avoid an invasion. He believed it. When he was asked 
to advise on the merits of a harmless demonstration of the bomb versu 
a demonstration on people, he and his colleagues understood the aim 
as being "to help save American lives." They reported: "We can 
propose no technical demonstration likely to bring an end to the 
war; we see no acceptable alternative to direct military use."* 




*Sherwin, pp. 304-05. 













We didn't know beans about the military situation," he said later 
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I: " iSled *“• Participating in the gravest o ron s 

f ° rws iatar “• .* he reP :: 
thatther physicists found easy to dismiss. After all,'the use 

be . ” aS eXaCtly a sur Prise to him, and not onl 

becauae he and his colleagues found themselves advising it. Long 

need d h ^ * 33 ^ later ’ " We always assumed that if bombs were 

needed they would be used.”* 


*Davis, p. 243 


"If they were needpd M t+- 

•••• Ic ma y not have long after the 

Jr he learned that had trusted too quickly the judgment 

those With more clearances than he had, as to what alternatives 

existed and how acceptable they were. "X feel we have blood on our 

ends, he told Truman later that year. Truma„„told him, "haver mind, 
1C 1± a11 come out in the wash."* 


Davis, p. 258. 
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arms race ever since. 

every nuclear weapon we have bought since then, small 
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first usf escalation or preemption. As to our right to make 
threats, it has scarcely been questioned. After all (the 
unspoken precise goes): -If it was all right to dro* the bomb 
on people, in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, how can it 
to threaten it?" (I have heard William Colby make this point 
publicly in defending his role as head of the Phoenix program 
in Vietnam, which killed twenty to forty thousand civilians: 

-If it was all right to use nuclear weapons..." 

„ it was all right .... And was it not? Some people at 

the time didn't think so, even calling it a crime; not only 
pacifists, but religious leaders, Catholics in particular who 
opposed the deliberate killing of noncombatants on Just War 
grounds. (The head of the Mormon Church attacked the bombing 
in terms as strong as any I've ever seen.) Critics as far 
apart politically as Hanson Baldwin. Lewis Mumford and Dwight 
Macdonald denounced it. In effect, they didn't accept Truman's 
rationale as adequate. (They didn't know then, of course, how 
misleading it was.) They did not consider it justified to 
save soldiers' lives by killing innocent civilians. 

But most Americans didn't agree. After four years of 
being told by all authorities that it was all right to kill 
civilians "inadvertently" to help win the war by strategic 
bombing, they were ready to accept that it could be justified 
to kill them directly: in particular, if necessary, in order 
to save American lives. 

Nevertheless, the American public did think, in effect, 
that there had to be a very good reason to justify killing 









at a crack. 


Avoiding an 


invasion of Japan 


100,000 civilians at a cr^N. 3 

that would cost, in Truman's large round fibres, "one mil¬ 
lion" American soldiers - if dropping t h e bombs was truly the 

only effective, acceptable way to avert it - -as such a 

. their eyes. And that's what they were told, though 
reason, in their eyes. 

it wasn’t true. 

Truman, Byrnes and Stimson had other reason 
which they thought, in all good conscience, were good enough 
to justify theifdecision. (Especially since they Knew more 
than the public did of the body counts from our "conventional'' 
bombing of Tokyo and Dresden five months earlier. In that 
light, what happened to the people of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
„ as - to quote Lieutenant Calley on My Lai - "no big deal.". 
But these officials didn't choose to present their own reason¬ 
ing publicly. They didn't trust most Americans to agree with 
them that excluding the Russians from Japanese surrender nego¬ 
tiations, and influencing the postwar balance of power 

.Hu were qood enough reasonsfor 
vis our then major wartime ally, were go 

this last-minute slaughter. 

Given their (mistaken) understanding of the necessity for 
the bombing, the American people have had a good conscience 

about the action ever since. They don't feel guilty about it. 

. . 1 . ct-nrv I've come to suspect 
But that's not quite the whol Y* 

that there has been a buried feeling at work among us, of a 
kind that psychologists have tended to ignore as a general 
category. I would call it a feeling of "eotential guilt." 

It's a feeling, not that we have done something wrong, but 














that something we did might have been wrong, very wrong, if 
certain facts we have been led to accept should happen to be 
mistaken. The effect of this semi-conscious awareness of a 
••hypothetical" possibility is not quite the same as if we knew 
with certainty - in our hearts, or unconsciously - that the 
£ac ts were different from what we publicly avowed or consciously 

■■ nuilty of a crime. (That 

believed; so that we feel guilty o 

would correspond to the well-analyzed phenomenon of repressed 
or unacknowledged guilt.) Rather, the effect is^an intense 
lack of interest in reexamination; a strong resistance to 
finding out whether or not the true facts might be different 
from what we've been led to believe. (A similar effect could 
follow from a sense of "p oten tial error.”) It leads to what 
fve called anti-learning mechanisms, a -need not to knot,.- 
I notice that effect in Americans' attitudes toward the 
history of the original use of nuclear weapons, the only use 
so far that directly.killed people. A generation of scholar- 
ship establishing that the original justification 
given for that act was almost wholly invalid has not entered 
' American consciousness in the slightest. Hardly anyone is 
aware of it. And anyone who does draw pointed conclusions 

* A late bulletin rrom the New York t he American 

"It is striking, Lebanese say, how thoroughly^ ^ 

presence here has been erase 1 Beirut and how quickly 

marine in the multinational force leu its Le banese 

the United States seemsit.have ' Lehanon , American 

adventure ... In the rush to seem s keen to study the 

officials say, ^no one inthe United States 
many lessons that cou g be no Lebanese Pentagon Papers, 

involvement here. mere wj.j.j. 
they say." 
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from all the evidence that is now available raises a storm of 
counter-argument and denunciation and reassertion of the tra¬ 
ditional "brief" that I find noteworthy. (The man who first 
brought the bad news. Gar Alperowitz in Atomic Diplomacy, has 
been attacked ever since in scholarly writings and his major 
findings dismissed — even after they have been thoroughly 
confirmed by others — such as Sherwin and even feis - in a 
way that his minor inaccuracies do not begin to explain.) The 
American people are very reluctant to hear — and few members 
of the academic and media establishment are willing to say 
that what Harry Truman and Stimson told us about the reasons 
for destroying two cities full of people may have been incom¬ 
plete, misleading, wrong. I find that reassuring. It says to 
me that people are c apa ble of recognizing the action as a very 
great error, a wrong, even a crime, if they learn.that the 

.official justification does not hold up. 

. Some evidence for that is the (relatively) frequent ques¬ 
tioning and even denunciation of the bombing in Nagasaki. The 
point is that the official rationale for bombing Hiroshima - 
which isn't questioned - simply does not serve very well to 
rationalize the second bomb, especially for dropping it just 
three days after the first. The explanation is usually laid 
to thoughtlessness or inertia (which I think is wrong), but 
the very discussion shows a healthy concern. 

Americans, like other people, do not want to be accessor¬ 
ies to a major crime, or to reproducing one. My hope and 
belief is that if they came to see our past and projected 
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nuclear actions in that light -- which would follow for many 
of them if the facts could be gotten through to them -- many 
will act determinedly to prevent its being done again. 


Q: But if exposing hidden facts or history are likely, mainly, to pr 

mote a sense of guilt ... is that really helpful? Is that 

really an effective motivation? The same question applies to 
indicting people. 

DE: What we want is change -- not paralyzing guilt, or punish¬ 

ment or revenge. You're right that guilt isn't a reliable 
motivation — to say the least — for the kind of change we 
want. one way of describing the change we're talking 

about here is that we want our country, and other countries, 
to stop committing certain massive crimes , and to stop plan¬ 
ning and preparing to commit them. And to stop pretending 
that these intentions and preparations.aren't evil, stop 
legitimating them. 

I think the notion of crime, of evil'or wrong, is useful 
C ZT O-iiJ 0^7 ^©/WT 4 -) 

as a motivation, maybe even essential. A These notions can' be 
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course of it one of them commented that neither we as a nation 
nor any of- our leaders had ever asked the Japanese people to 
forgive us for what we had done to Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
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course of it one of them commented that neither we as a nation 
nor any of- our leaders had ever asked the Japanese people to 
forgive us for what we had done to Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
Maybe this would be a good thing for ministers to promote. I 
pointed out that most Americans didn't feel there was anything 
to be forgiven, given their understanding of the motives and 
circumstances of the bombing. To be sure, their understanding 
is mistaken, and a first step would be to find a way to change 
that. 

I didn't spell out why this was important, but I'll say 
it now. Nearly all Americans accept an account of Hiroshima 
that gravely misleads them on the important question: What 
does it take to get an American President to drop a nuclear 
weapon on people? In the case of the one President who did do 
that, most Americans infer that to get him to blot out the 
lives of 300,000 people with two nuclear weapons required — 
in the minds of his top military and civilian advisors and his 
own mind — the otherwise-inevitable prospect of an indefinite 
continuation of the war against Japan, and an invasion that 
would cost a million U.S. lives. Such circumstances seem 
quite unlikely to recur. 

But those were not, in fact, the circumstances that led 
to the death of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The fallacy is com¬ 
forting, but it is also dangerous. It doesn't prepare 
Americans to imagine -- it makes it easy to conceal from them 
— that every one of the Presidents they have elected since 
Truman has threatened or engaged secretly in serious discus- 
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look into the question of our use of the Bomb on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki and in "atomic diplomacy" since then. Self-forgiveness 

'^>'1 ci - 

might free us to look clearly, at last, at what we have done, 

A 

so that we can learn from it. It might permit us, with less 
fear, to discover wrong, even evil where it has been done by 
us, so that we can begin to learn how to stop doing it. 

0 : The same is true about our actions in Vietnam and 

elsewhere. ' 























In the present situation the Soviet Union's nuclear 
arsenal is a grave danger to us — and to themselves, and to 
the rest of the world. As is our own. Whatever danger Soviet 
weapons were in 1960, they are a much larger danger now, just 
as ours now pose a larger danger to ourselves and everyone.* 
A-fhd as most people outside governments can perceive, the 
interact ion of U.S. and Soviet nuclear programs and plans is 
by far the most dangerous threat to each of us — and to human 
survival — dwarfing any unilateral challenges that either one 
poses to the interests of the other. 

But that interaction has gone through two rather sharply 
different phases in the post-war period. It's important for 

the public to learn this, because the shift — in the direc- 

J 

tion of increasing danger -- was influenced greatly by U.S. 
policies. Those policies continue, to increasingly dangerous 
effect. And they have relied greatly, I would say, on public 
ignorance of the realities both of Soviet programs and posture 
and of the U.S.' policies. 

The common perception of the Soviets being locked with us 
for 38 years in a race for nuclear superiority is a myth -- 
just as the belief in a "race" with Germany to get the Bomb 
was mistaken after 1942. A two-way "race" didn't really start 
in a serious way until the mid-sixties, almost twenty years 


* Each nation could now cause hemispheric, possibly global, 
"nuclear winter" with a small fraction of its own weapons. 
According to Carl Sagan, the U.S. stockpile attained that 
capability in about 1953, the Soviet Union in 1970, or with 
less assurance by 1964. 
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into the nuclear era. That second phase began essentially 
when Khrushchev was replaced by Brezhnev (or just before). 

From the time of Hiroshima, the Russians did try to 
reproduce any technical achievement of ours as quickly as they 
could, which in most cases involved a rather standard lag of 
about three to five years. (Although the Soviets are often 
presented as having had the H-bomb sooner, in fact they got it 
well after the U.S. did.)* The one case where they were ahead 
of us, actually, was in the testing of large intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, which they started about a year before we 
were able to. But we still installed operational ICBMs before 
they did', as well as deploying a lot more of them. So at 
almost every step we have been ahead of them. 

But that, too, i^ misleading as a picture of the nuclear 
arms competition in the first phase, from 1945 to 1963. Once 
having matched our technical achievements in tests, they did 
not then proceed to produce a large number of weapons, with 
the exception of medium and intermediate range missiles aimed 
at Europe. They began producing these in large numbers from 
the late '50s on. But until about 1964, they produced very 
few bombers, ICBMs, and sub-launched missiles. 

Thus, in the early years of the nuclear era, the U.S. was 
really the only party "racing," except in a technical sense. 
They were far behind us in available forces and capabilities, 
and they weren't trying to match us. Because of Khrashchev’s 

*See Herbert York, The Advisors: Oppenheimer, Teller and 
the Superbomb , (University of California, San Diego) pp. 10, 
89-93. 














choice not even to seek parity, or anything approaching it, we 
were the only country in the world who had the ability to dis¬ 
arm the opponent, or even to think of disarming the opponent. 
Only the United States could have struck the opponent without 
incurring massive retaliation. And to put it the other way 
around, only the U.S. could assure an attacker of devastating 
retaliation as a basis for deterring an attack on itself. 

That's totally against the public's impression, of 
course. We kept hearing about the Soviets being on the verge 
of superiority to us — in the mid-'50s, the bomber gap that 
they were supposed to have, and later the missile gap in the 
late '50s. Americans were always being told that we were just 
behind. Thus, we have grown up with this picture that we have 
barely beaten them out each time. That's never been true. Up 
through the Khrushchev era, it had no relation to reality at 
all, even in terms of what the Soviets were attempting. 

As a result, by 1961 we had fifteen bombers and twenty 
nuclear warheads on missiles within range of the Soviet Union 
for every Soviet bomber and missile that could reach the U.S. 
Khrushchev had strong reason to back down in confrontations, 
as he did not only in "our" sphere in the Cuban missile crisis 
in 1962 but on the border of the Communist sphere in the 
Taiwan Straits in 1958 (the Quemoy crisis) and within the 
Soviet bloc itself in the Berlin crisis in 1961. And that 
reason was not just the balance, or imbalance, of nuclear 
stockpiles. What mattered above all was the use , in threats, 
that the U.S. made of its weapons and its superiority in 





















strategic delivery capability (which amounted to near-monopoly 
-- a condition that can never be regained, or approximated, by 
either side). 


Pic of DE & Audience 

DE: How many people remember the Berlin Crisis in July of 

1961? Who recalls Kennedy urging all of us to buy fallout 
shelters before the end of the year in case of a thermonuclear 
war? 

A good number. [Pointing] You weren't very old then. 

0: Eleven. 

DE: What do you remember of that? 

0: Just that we were all going to go up in smoke. 

DE: How did that come through to you? Do you remember? 

0: Fear. 

DE: No, I mean how did you learn about it? From your parents? 

0: Probably from television. 

DE: Who else remembers anything? 

IE) 










0 : 


In grammar school I remember bomb practice and running 
out in the hallway and taking our little uniform jackets off 
and putting them over our heads. 

Co ixr O < 2 -4 d% , 

DE: You te^k- your — jack etr s —evf-£. 

pic of DE reaction pic 

(laughter) Well, why not? Try anything. What do you remembe 

Q: I was visiting a cousin who worked for HEW, and she 

showed me a paper she brought home from work listing who was 
considered "expendable," in case we all couldn't get into 
shelters. 

DE: And where did you fit? 

0: In the women over childbearing age category. I was 

expendable. Also, all children who couldn't take care of 
themselves were expendable. When it came to males who could 
bear arms, however, they jumped to 60 years old, the age of 
the generals. They were not deemed expendable. 

DE: You would show this paper at the door of the shelter and 
say, "Now, I'm asking for sanctuary"? Many people do remember 
the controversy associated with the shelters, which was the 
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only time I recall that thermonuclear war evoked a major 
ethical row among churchmen, until this last year or two. The 
issue was whether it was Christian to arm yourself with a 
machine gun to keep out your neighbors who had not provided 
themselves with a shelter. How many remember? You remember 
how that came out? I think it was generally concluded that it 
was within the "j^ust war" doctrine to defend one's family if 
the improvident neighbor had not built a fallout shelter, or 
it leaked, or they ran out of reading material. You were 
within your rights to repel them. 

How many people here who remember the Berlin Crisis had 
it clearly in mind that President Kennedy was- talking about a 
thermonuclear exchange that would not be started by the Soviet 
Union ? 

One person. You understood that? How did you have that 
insight? 

0: A military man told me. 

DE: That's interesting. But, you see, it follows from what 

I've just been saying. We had 3,000 bombers and over 200 
missiles in range of Russia at that time. 

What the Soviets had in range of the U.S. in 1961 was 194 
intercontinental bombers and exactly four ICBMs. So Kennedy 
was not really worried that the Soviets would start a nuclear 
war, with their four ICBMs. 

Yet the rest of you — like most Americans — 



didn't know 
















that. The nuclear war that you were led to worry about, a 
Soviet-initia ted escalation or surprise attack, was a mirage. 
The nuclear operations that might really have occurred if the 
Soviets had destroyed or captured our ground probes to Berlin 
and threatened our reinforcements — the nuclear war that 
threatened both the Soviets and Americans at home, that called 
for U.S. fallout shelters -- would have been begun by the U.S. 

We wou 1(3 not have been starting the war, as we saw it. 
Father we would have been responding to the Soviet efforts' to 
prevent us from moving forcefully on the ground into Berln. 

We would have been escalating a non-nuclear conflict, first by 
using tactical nuclear weapons, and then, if the Soviets 
didn t back down, with our strategic weapons against Russia. 

Berlin was, in effect, an island in East Germany. And 
there were seven Soviet divisions in the vicinity of Berln, 20 
or so within East Germany, plus East German divisions. There 
was no way that we could outnumber them on the ground, any 
more than we could match or outnumber them in Iran. This has 
nothing to do with the overall balance or the fact that they 
have a draft. It has to do with the area in which conflict 
might occur, that area being next to Russian territory or 
surrounded by Soviet troops. 

To protect our interests in Berln we invoked the threat 
-LP.i t iat ing nuclear war. That's what we were threatening. 
Kennedy threated this and the Soviets were meant to hear it, 
although the American people were not. That's why you haven't 
been told to this day what the actual overall military balance 
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was; it remains top secret. 


If you look in most history books right now you'll read 
that "there wasn't any missile gap." They tell you the Soviets 
had "about 50" missiles — not 1,000, as the Strategic Air 
Command had claimed, not 120-160 as CIA had estimated that 
spring, but 50. 

But that figure is inflated by an "order of magnitude," a 
factor of ten. They didn't really have 50 intercontinental 
missiles; they had 4. There was a missile gap, after all: 
enormously in our favor. (Ten to one in ICBMs; fifty to one 
in ballistic warheads in range of each other, including inter¬ 
mediate-range and sub-launched missiles). 

Fifty Soviet ICBMs would have meant two for almost every 
major SAC base in this country, a significant number. Four 
ICBMs was no missiles, essentially. (Their four above-ground, 
non-alert, liquid-fueled SS-6s, on a single pad at Plesetsk, 
could easily have been destroyed by a single U.S. plane with 
non-nuclear weapons.) 

That is the reality that has never been declassified. It 
was soon to change. 

A generation later, we're still faced off with the Soviets 
in Beriln. We're still persuaded that we have "vital interests" 
in numerous other places, some of them, like Iran, on the 
border of the Soviet Union. Particularly in those latter 
places where the Soviets inevitably have a non-nuclear ad¬ 
vantage, we're still relying on first-use nuclear threats to 
protect our interests. But the chances that the Soviet 














leaders will back down in a confrontation are significantly 
lower than before, and the consequences if they don't, a good 
deal worse. Because the Soviets don't have just four measly 
missiles any more. Twenty years ago. Phase Two of the nuclear 
era ensued. 

In good part precisely because of the backdowns he was 

forced to make, Khrushchev was fired. Brezhnev came in, with 

the support of the military; he promised them they would never 

again have to back down by reason of nuclear inferiority. He 

would spend whatever it took to reach and maintain equality 

with us. He did that; and his successors seem absolutely 

determined to keep doing it. That means that when we deploy 

new capabilities, you should bet that the Soviets will develop 

and (unlike Khrushchev) deploy comparable capabilities as soon 

as they can -- whether or not that seems to be in their long¬ 
er 

term interests. 'In effect, the replacement of Khrushchev and 
the subsequent Soviet build-up ever since 1964 was the price 
of our successes in nuclear crises in Quemoy and Berlin and 
Cuba, along with our reluctance to negotiate a comprehensive 
test ban that would have halted our own build-up as well as 
preventing theirs. The price was high. 





















0: Might not the Soviet buildup to parity have had one good 

effect: that the U.S. would no longer be tempted to make 

first-use threats? 

DE: Soviet parity s hould have had that effect- But it 

didn't. By 1964, even the most committed advocate of deter- 
rence-by-first-use-threats should have concluded that that 
game was over forever, that the risks had become intolerable. 
But twenty years have gone by, and the game still hasn't 
ended. U-S. Presidents have continued to make threats against 
allies of the Soviet Union or the Soviets themselves in the 
very same circumstances as before. And these circumstances 
are likely to keep on arising, under our present policies and 
perceptions of our rights and "vital interests." The risks 
have, as you suggest, become much larger than before, and 
they've been growing sharply in the last few years. But 
apparently they are still tolerable, in the eyes of our last 
five Presidents. 

In 1968, when U.S. Marines were surrounded at Khe Sanh in 
South Vietnam, active consideration was given at the White 
House to the possible need to defend them with tactical 
nuclear weapons. General Westmoreland warned they might be 
necessary if an attack came in bad flying weather (he still 
thinks they should have been used, to "send a signal"). A 
flurry of "leaks" effectively got the message to our Viet¬ 
namese opponents, who chose not to attack. No change there, 
despite parity, from every other cas e in the Cold War era in 



















which U.S. or allied troops were surrounded and in danger of 
being overwhelmed: Berlin 1948; Korea 1950; Indochina 1954 
(the French rejected our offer of nuclear weapons to defend 
Dienbienphu); Quemoy 1958; Berlin 1961. 

When Nixon inherited a costly stalemate in Vietnam in 
1969 -- as Eisenhower had in Korea in 1953 -- he decided to 
break through it the same way his former boss did. He made 
secret threats of massive escalation, including the possible 
use of nuclear weapons. (He knew more about Eisenhower's 
secret ultimatum than the rest of us, having been Vice Presi¬ 
dent at the time.) His only concession to the new situation of 
parity was to have his emissary, Henry Kissinger, express the 
threat in terms of "possible" rather than certain use of 
nuclear weapons. But the nuclear targets were picked, and 
detailed planning folders were delivered to the White House.£ 

In 1973, Brezhnev proposed a joint U.S./Soviet peace¬ 
keeping force to enforce the ceasefire in the Mideast war. He 
warned that he was preparing to put Soviet troops into Egypt 
unilaterally for that purpose if the U.S. would not join him. 
U.S. strategic nuclear forces worldwide were put on the high¬ 
est level of alert since the Cuban Missile Crisis, to signal 
White House determination to oppose a Soviet "peacekeeping" 
presence in the Mideast with U.S. combat forces willing to go 
to nuclear war if necessary. (The major objective of this 
nuclear threat was to exclude the Soviet Union from a legiti¬ 
mate military presence in the region and from participation in 
regional peace negotiations. It is interesting to note the 










parallel to the actual motives of Truman and Byrnes in the 
very first "use" of nuclear weapons.) The U.S. was warning 
that the undesired Soviet actions, which the U.S. wished to 
deter, would lead t.o direct U.S./Soviet combat involvement; 
this would in turn have a high probability of escalating to 
nuclear war. 

The Carter Doctrine in 1980 amounted to precisely the 
same sort of nuclear threat for the Middle East as a whole, 
focused on the area adjacent to the Soviet Union and 
Afghanistan. White House backgrounders took pains to make it 
clear that what was being threatened was a confrontation with 
U.S. forces that would escalate to nuclear warfare by U.S. 
initiative if the Soviets did not back off. As Secretary of 
Defense Harold Brown put it in his last interview in office, 
what would keep the Russians out of northern Iran was "the 
risk of World War III." 

President Reagan used almost the same words the next 
month, his first in office. What was needed, he told inter¬ 
viewers, was a U.S. ground presence in the Middle East not 
large enough to stop the Soviet Union — "We know we couldn't 
do that" — but large enough to assure them a "confrontation 
that could become World War III." World War III launched, 
with nuclear weapons, by whom? Not by the Soviets. According 
to Pentagon studies under Carter, they would outnumber our 
expeditionary force by twenty to one, not because they have a 
bigger army or a draft, but because Iran is on their border. 

We could no more match Soviet non-nuclear strength in the 



















northern Middle East than the Soviets could block us from the 
oil or gas of Mexico or Canada with conventional forces. 

To protect U.S. control of the distribution of the oil of 
the Persian Gulf, Carter and Peagan have relied on the same 
strategy in the '«0s that Eisenhower and Kennedy used to 
protect the U.S. position in Berlin a generation earlier. The 
same threat: to burn' and freeze the Northern Hemisphere, if 

the Soviets didn’t back down from a use of conventional force, 
for the same reason: a perception of "vital U.S. interest" in 
a region that happens to be on the Soviet border or surrounded 
by Soviet divisions. All that has changed is the strategic 
balance, and with it the assurance that the Soviets will back 

down in a future confrontation. 

Over two decades Brezhnev invested over a trillion dol¬ 
lars on nuclear and other hardware to match the U.S. and 
reverse that assurance. He convinced me that the risks of 
trying to back the Soviets down with nuclear threats are 
higher than they were in 1962. I may be easy to convince; but 
I doubt that Carter would really disagree that the risks had 
risen, let alone Reagan. (After all, Reagan actually says the 
Soviets are "superior," which is ignorant or crazy, if he 
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isn’t kidding.) How can it be fe- hot th e y are still committing 
us to such risks? That becomes less unimaginable when we 
consider the risks that Presidents were already accepting for 

us in the era before parity. 

In 1962, President Kennedy privately estimated the odds 
on nuclear war in the Cuban Missile Crisis between one in 












three and even. That shocked me when I heard it just after 
the crisis ended. I had been working day and night in the 
Pentagon for a week on strategies to make the Russians back 
down. I had put the risks much lower than that. I knew what 
the nuclear balance was. So I wasn't too worried, actually. 
Everybody outside Washington was, but I figured they didn't 
know how much the balance was tipped in our favor. Sleeping 


in the Pentagon a few hours a night, I slept well. J I didn't 


^kn 


ow any better. 


It seemed to me that the Russians had to back down. Y I 
was 31 years old; unlike Kennedy, I had never yet been in a 
war. A few years later, when I got an intense education in 
wartime confusion, military momentum, and reckless fear of 
retreat, I realized that Kennedy's estimate had not been 
exaggerated after all. 

But even in 1962, when I heard that judgment by Kennedy 
-- and that of Paul Nitze, my boss, whose estimate was even 
higher — I was stunned. What shocked me was not the estimate 
but the apparent recklessness. I could hardly imagine that 
the President had been choosing to do what we were doing — 
preparing a strike on the Russian missiles in Cuba and the 
invasion of Cuba -- when he believed the risks of general war 
were that high. 

We were not planning to use nuclear weapons first in Cuba 
(although Kennedy did promise a "full retaliatory strike against 
the Soviet Union" if a single missile was launched from Cuba 


-- e.g., by Castro — 


iP: the heat of our attack). 


We have no 















more need to rely on first-use threats in the Caribbean, where 
our conventional superiority is vast, than the Soviets would 
in Turkey or Berlin. That's true today. The link to general 
war from a conflict in Cuba -- then or now -- would be a 
Soviet choice to expand or transfer the conflict to an area 
where they had a conventional superiority. (Secretary 
Weinberger calls this tactic "horizontal escalation.'" He plans 
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to use it.) They could^matcfn our blockade' of Cuba with a 
blockade of Berlin. They could respond to attacks on their 
intermediate-range missiles in Cuba by attacking our inter¬ 
mediate-range missiles then based in Turkey. Either of those 
would have put the prestige and cohesion of NATO in guestion, 
invoking our full treaty commitment to NATO. In those days 
our plans and preparations for conflict in either place 

involved early initiation of nuclear warfare, unless the 
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Soviets retreated almost at once. n Kennedy's estimate of the 
odds on general war reflected his guess that they might try 
one or both of those responses. I spent Saturday afternoon, 
the climax of the crisis, helping define "alternative options" 
for our response to their hitting the IFBMs in Turkey. Our 
attack on their IFBMs in Cuba, which might have triggered 
their retaliation, was then scheduled for Monday. At that 
moment, Fobert Kennedy was at the Soviet Embassy, delivering a 
48-hour ultimatum to Ambassador Dobrynin. 

As Kennedy perceived, there would have been a certain 
logic in Fussian retaliation against our IFBMs in Turkey. 
Turkey borders the Soviet Union. Kennedy was demanding that 
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the Soviets remove a "threat" they were in process of install¬ 
ing "90 miles from our shores" which happened to be identical 
to the threat we had installed a few years earlier adjacent to 
their territory. The issue was whether the Soviets had a 
right to do on our borders what we were doing on their borders. 
(The real issue, of course, was whether they had the power to 
do it, not the right.) We sa-i-d-, "No, we can do it but you 
can't. That's the difference between us." And in 1962, 

Russia had to acknowledge that it was the difference between 
us. Then they set out, through their arms buildup of the '60s 
and '70s, to eliminate that difference. 

Meanwhile, in 1962, Kennedy was virtually certain that if 
he had to carry out his ultimatum and invade Cuba, the Soviets 
would blockade Berlin. That would have meant a replay of the 
Berlin crisis of 1961. Kennedy had not been at all certain 
that Khrushchev would back down that time, either. It was a 
gamble. Even though it was a gamble the U.S. was likely to 
win, the odds on nuclear war were not one in a million. They 
looked much higher, closer to the one in three that Kennedy 
estimated the next year. 

Robert McNamara has recently indicated that he was pri¬ 
vately determined never to initiate nuclear war under any 
circumstances, and that he believed President Kennedy shared 
this determination. Yet the odds were significantly high for 
nuclear war in both these crises even 4-£ it wore true that 
both men -- before the initial combat clashes -- shared this 

(Kennedy's estimate in 1962, reported by 
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resolve to avoid it. 















his closest associate Theodore Sorensen, indicates that he 


understood this.) Unless Kennedy had been willing to back 
down, in a Berlin challenge without even initiating conven¬ 
tional probes on the ground -- and no one has suggested that 
he was -- events would have been likely to override any prior, 
personal reservations against carrying out his clear public 
commitments to first-use when necessary, commitments embodied 
in NATO and U.S. ■ planning and preparations. In fact, once 
combat forces were joined in Central Europe, events could 
quickly have moved entirely beyond his control. 

In both years, Kennedy's actions implied acceptance of 

these risks. And the stakes were vast. Even though the 

Soviets had only four operational ICBMs in the first year and 

ten in t-he— second (with 60-70 under construction), they had 

about 600 SS-4 and SS-5 intermediate-range missiles with one- 

megaton warheads. Even striking first, we could not have 
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counted on preventing Europe's annihilation by gett4-ng Tiearly 
all of those before they were launched. 

A nuclear conflict over Berlin — perhaps arising in a 
conflict involving Cuba — would probably have resulted in the 
deaths of most Europeans, East and West. [And though Kennedy 
did not know it, no Soviet ICBMs at all were needed to include 
the U.S., as well, in the general holocaust. Given the scale 
and nature of U.S. general war plans at the time, U.S. citizens 
would have been almost totally exterminated by the "nuclear 
winter" brought about by the explosion of U.S. warheads on the 
Soviet bloc, if Khrushchev had failed to back down and Kennedy 












had carried out his threats.1 

Even though the risks that threats will fail and lead to 
nuclear war are significantly higher now in the era of parity, 
they were high enough twenty years ago — given the stakes 
to make the difference seem marginal. If John F. Kennedy felt 
compelled to take the gambles he did — and Eisenhower before 
him, especially in the Quemoy'Crisis of 1958 -- we need not be 
astounded to find current leaders betting the world, for 
interests that seem "vital" only by the standards of a pre- 
thermonuclear era. 

Q: If we made it clear that we were not ready to initiate 

nuclear war under any circumstances, then the Soviets could 
say they'll just take over Europe like they did Poland, and 
that they are willing to use nuclear weapons. So if you're 
not ready to do the same, I guess the game is theirs. 

DE: That's like saying that there would be no way to defend 

Western Europe from Russia if nuclear weapons had never been 
invented. And that’s really not true. 

Q: We could use conventional warfare. But what if they were 

willing to use their nuclear weapons? 

DE: I'm assuming the U.S. would maintain a capability to 

retaliate to Soviet first-use, either tactical or strategic. 


The Soviets would be taking on themselves the same risks we 















would be in starting it. Either side that initiates nuclear 
war is taking on itself enormous suicidal risks. 

Q: But they'd be taking on significantly less risk if we 

were on record as saying we would not use ours first. 

DE: Strictly speaking, the Soviets are on the record now as 

saying they will not initiate nuclear war. How much does that 
weaken them by saying that? 

Q: I don't think it weakens them; I don't think it really 

limits their options. 

DE; Why would it weaken us if we said the same? 

0; It wouldn't. But partly, the thing is that they and we 

don'. t do what we say we will or won't do a lot of times. 

DE; It's true that just saying it doesn't change the situa¬ 
tion very much. But once having said it, each can be chal¬ 
lenged to implement that policy, by remcrvi^ng from Europe all 
weapons that are( onTy v > i s uited^ or first-use^because they are 
vulnerable to nuclear attack^ That would mean removing every 
land-based nuclear weapon in Europe, East and West (including 
tactical weapons in the western Soviet Union.) That would be 
an impressive change. NATO could meanwhile be preparing to 
defend itself without relying on nuclear first-use. It has 














more than enough resources to draw on, far more than the 
Warsaw Pact. 

We are told by our government that NATO neither has non¬ 
nuclear capability to defend itself nor could feasibly have 
it. The truth is that the NATO bloc has a much larger GNP, 
more advanced technology, and larger population than the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. If you take Western Europe 
alone, its population is larger than that of Russia. The 
draft-age male pool has always been larger, and — here is a 
little surprise, just a simple figure on the record r/^ince 
the mid-1950s, NATO has usually had more men under arms than 
Russia and the Warsaw Pact nations. It fluctuates a bit year 
by year, and for the last couple of years Russia and the 
Warsaw Pact have had somewhat more, maybe a hundred or two 
hundred thousand men more than NATO. But most years NATO has 
h*ad more men under arms. 

To defend without nuclear weapons, NATO should be better 
deployed, better integrated,' have larger stocks and faster 
mobilization, tank obstacles, and so forth; the necessary 
improvements should cost less than Reagan is calling for with 
a nuclear strategy. (And keep in mind that NATO can't "defend 
itself"*~~at all by using nuclear weapons in combat.) The 
Soviets have some advantages. They have an ability to mobil¬ 
ize people somewhat faster than we do. They have many more 
tanks; we have many more anti-tank weapons, and we could have 
a lot more than we do. If you look at underlying strength, 
the two sides are very evenly balanced on non-nuclear.capabi1- 

















ity. NATO already has an enormous non-nuclear capability. 

It's not at all true that NATO has relied mainly on nuclear 
weapons because it is n ecessarily deficient in non-nuclear 
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Q: So you are saying that both sides are potentially pretty 

well matched both in conventional forces and in nuclear weapons. 

DE: Yes, that's right. 

0: But the atmosphere seems to be such that — take the way 

the Soviets went into Poland. You don't think that justifies 
warfare, what they did to Poland? 

DE: I don't think it's something that we can remedy by war¬ 

fare without blowing the world up. 

0: So then isn't that a clear message to the Russians that 

we don't think it's worth going to war for West Germany, for 
example? Doesn't that undercut deterrence? 

DE: No. Here is the difference. They've been sitting with 

troops in Poland and East Germany for over 30 years now; 
that's been part of their empire, their sphere of influence. 

If we went into Poland, we would initiate World War III; that 
would be true even if no^-first-use were observed by both 
sides, or if nuclear weapons had never existed. It's equally 












clear that if they went into West Germany (or Saudi Arabia, 
even though we don't have troops there now) they would have 
World War III on their hands; and that sure knowledge is a 
strong deterrent. Nuclear weapons aren't critical to that in 
either case; World War —14-4-^ fought with conventional weapons is 
a very adequate deterrent. 

Russian policy shows a very consistent determination not 
to give up something that they are holding or that they' con¬ 
trol; they clearly will not submit to that. But they haven't 
shown that they are willing to take major risks or even minor 
risks to acquire additional territory. What they are defend¬ 
ing now is exactly where their armies sat in May 1945, with 
the exception of Afghanistan, which is on their border. 

Thirty years later, as Poland reveals, their degree of 
dominance in the countries of Eastern Europe has no legitimacy 
in any real sense. It is just as imperial as our chosen 
regime of generals and terrorists in El Salvador, or other 
underdeveloped countries where we have that kind of control. 
After Lenin, Marxists came to a definition of imperialism that 
identified it with capitalism. The truth is that emp.ire as a 
reality and a concept existed long before capitalism and, it 
turns out, exists after capitalism. Getting rid of capitalism 
does not get rid of domination or hierarchy or exploitation, 
including domination and exploitation of other countries by 
stronger "socialist" powers. 

Profit in a technical sense doesn't have to be a motive 
for such domination. There's a variety of motives: the 














exploitation of natural resources, favorable terms of trade, 
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cheap labor, strategic locations, prestige, e-r—j-t^t maintain¬ 
ing a domestic status quo in the homeland. Undoubtedly the 
Russians believe that if they lost their grip on East Europe 
and allowed it to evolve in new ways, those same new ways 
would have a tendency to penetrate into Russia, destabilizing 
the rule of the Party and the status of managers and the 
military. So they are protecting a particular power struc¬ 
ture. Russia itself was typically thought of as an empire 
before 1917, as a collection of peoples with considerable 
centripetal forces. That is still true. 

Most experts on the Middle East don't think that the 
Soviets have any active plans for moving militarily or for 
establishing strong controls over countries in the Middle 
East. The Soviets know all to: well the danger that would be 
involved. They believe that our government would fight to the 
death to protect U.S. oil interests there. They are right. 

That's a reality which they quite clearly perceive. They are 
not likely to challenge us there. 

On the other hand, I am not impressed by the argument 
that simply because they are socialist and because they have a 
great deal of oil of their own, the Russians would have no 
desire whatever to have the kind of control over that oil that 
we have. The fact is we don't use most of the oil ourselves; 
we sell it, to Europe and Japan. And the Russians need foreign 
exchange; the Russians could sell it as well as our corporations. 
We also establish political influence with it. The Russians 












would not reject that political influence if they had the 
chance to have it. The issue is whether they would fight us 
to acquire those benefits. Almost certainly they would not, 
even if the war could be guaranteed to remain non-nuclear. 

So it is a question of great powers playing what is to 
some extent a game of imperial competition, within certain 
limits and rules. 

In the 19th century the competition in Afghanistan 
between Britain and Russia was called the Great Game. But for 
some time now, Afghanistan has been regarded as being within 
the Russian sphere of influence, just as Central America has 
been considered part of our sphere of influence. The Russians 
will take no risks to defend anyone in Central America or the 
Caribbean (with the possible exception of Cuba). But when a 
rebellion broke out next-door in Afghanistan against a pro- 
soviet regime, they sent in troops. 

We're seeing comparable rebellions in Central America, 
and we're intervening and preparing to send in troops. It is 
very similar behavior. This doesn't mean we are about ready 
to invade Poland, and they know that. And they're not about 
to invade West Germany or the Middle East, for the same reason. 
Neither side is about to relinquish influence over "its" 
prized sphere, and neither is willing to risk World War III by 
threatening the other's sphere. 

Each side describes the other as expansionist and aggres¬ 
sive. What is the reality? A sphere of influence is tradition¬ 
ally defined as an area where a great power acts as if it hajS 












a right and a need to intervene with armed force if there is a 
rebellion, if someone tries to change the government or its 
policies against the great power's perceived interest. When 
you look at the Soviet sphere and the U.S. or Western sphere, 
you find that neither side has pushed into the other nation's 
sphere very much at all in -9-0 years. They have mounted violent 
operations only against rebellions in their own sphere, or 
what they regarded as their own sphere. That's quite contrary 
to the mythology, to the image of the Cold War, in which each 
side portrays itself as endlessly fending off the other's lust 
to commit territorial "aggression" at the first opportunity. 

Each side claims and even believes that rebellions in its 
own sphere are aided by the other superpower. There is some 
truth to this. But each side enormously exaggerates the 
degree and the critical role of that interference. They do 
that in order to justify their own repressive operation. They 
also tend to deceive themselves about the popularity and'the 
competence of their own rule and their local puppets. They 
can't believe that the "locals" could be giving them so much 
trouble on their own; they must be getting crucial advice, 
management, and arms from outside agitators, and ultimately 
from a suitably respectable adversary, preferably a superpower. 
The imperial power finds it almost impossible to take the 
force of local nationalism seriously. 

Is the West without influence in Poland? No. No doubt, 
the CIA, Polish-Americans, the Pope and various others have 
funneled money to Solidarity. But to regard Solidarity — as 















the Russians depict it -- as a CIA plot against them, that s 
crazy. It is an enormous Polish movement. Neither the CIA 
nor the KGB have the ability to whistle up such a vast, dedi¬ 
cated, well-organized campaign. Yet the Russians and the 
Polish Party use the excuse that Solidarity is a CIA plot to 
justify their repressive measures against it. The same is 
true for resistance movements in Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Afghanistan. In every one of those cases there was some 
degree of Western influence; but to see it as pivotal (as 
Russian leaders may even believe) is surely wrong. 

The Brezhnev Doctrine, which came up in regard to 
Czechoslovakia in 1968, was designed to prevent any Eastern 
"socialist" nation from leaving the Soviet-dominated sphere. 

Of course, the way Brezhnev explained it was that 
Czechoslovakia was being subverted by the West. It is the 
right and the obligation of the "Socialist Bloc" to protect 
"socialism" in Czechoslovakia, by invading it. That was also 
the claim made regarding Hungary, Afghanistan, and likewise 
Solidarity in Poland. In every case the Soviets said^"Our 
real opponent is the CIA, it's the U.S. not the local 
people — and to prevent these foreign machinations we must 
protect those good communists who are on our side in those 
countries. That justifies our troops going in." The Cold War 
has helped Soviet leaders to present these operations favorably 
to their own citizens, who don't want to think of themselves 
as dominating those countries; they prefer to hear that their 
army is "protecting" them. 















In the same fashion, the U.S. has acted decisively to 
defend Lebanon, Guatemala, the Dominican Republic, Taiwan/ 
Quemoy, and El Salvador from "Russian intervention and con¬ 


trol." It is now lending its good offices to this end in 
Nicaragua, In place of preserving "socialism" we say ^'freedom 
and democracy^ ^In most cas es, thes e t erms are twisted euphe- 
misms for regimes of corrupt torturers — regimes that are 
ferociously unfree and anti-democratic, but are subservient, 
"pro-American" and roughly capitalist. 

The alleged "Russian threat" to Guatemala in 1954 was 
essentially imaginary. Likewise to Chile in 1970-73, to the 
Dominican Republic in 1965, to Lebanon in 1958 or Iran 1953. 
Russian threats to the "independence and self-determination" 
of these targets of U.S. intervention were, in each case, as 
illusory as the threats posed to our "retaliatory" nuclear 
forces by the bomber gap, the missile gap, and the recent 
"window of vulnerability." 

I was employed in the Pentagon when Lyndon Johnson 
pointed to the threat of communist takeover in the Dominican 
Republic in explaining why we were compelled to land 20,000 
Marines there. Now, you might well have thought communists 

were everywhere, at least in moderate numbers, like tubercu- 

^© 1 / 

losis germs. The truth was that couldn't find any commu¬ 
nists to speak of in the Dominican Republic at that time, much 
as it was desired to back up the President's assertion. I was 

■i-t- 

reading the cables A According to our intelligence, there were 
about 11 identifiable communists in the whole country. It was 





















a virtually communist-free environment. Still, Johnson stuck 
to his public account that we were protecting the Dominican 
Republic against communism. 

After all, what other reason could he give for invading? 
To prevent the return of the elected president Juan Bosch, who 
had been ousted by a military/business coup with our blessing? 
That would have been true — but less stirring, somehow. 

In all these struggles against communism, we haven't had 
to take on the risk of fighting Russians. There weren't any 
Russian troops in any of those places. Except for the Berlin 
and Cuban confrontations, and the Chinese we met in North 
Korea, our troops have £aced only indigenous forces. And when 
possible — as in Guatemala in 1954, for 18 years in Vietnam, 
and so far in Nicaragua and El Salvador — we have paid others 
to do our fighting for us. n 







pMi) [item — San Francisco Chronicle, April 10, 1984: 

"Nicaragua asked the International Court of Justice 
yesterday to order a stop to U.S.-sponsored mining of its 
ports and attacks on its territory ... 

"Foreign Minister Miguel D'Escoto ... charged that the 
U.S. secret war is 'nothing less than a direct assault on the 
international legal order and constitutes an attempt to bring 
international behavior back to the Stone Age concept that 
might makes right.' 

"In its lawsuit, Nicaragua charged 'the United States 
is recruiting, training, arming, equipping, financing, sup- 












plying and otherwise encouraging, supporting, aiding and 
directing military and paramilitary action in and against 
Nicaragua; in violation of international law, the U.N. charter 
and the charter of the Organization of American States. 

"Nicaragua said more than 1300 of its citizens have 
been killed and more than $200 million in damage to crops and 
physical facilities has been wrought by the U.S.-backed 
Contra's operating in or near Nicaraguan territory.... 

"The United States informed the United Nations on 
Friday that, for the next two years, it will refuse to accept 
the World Court's jurisdiction on any cases arising from U.S. 
actions in Central America.... 

"Former Undersecretary of State George Ball said: 'The 

administration has determined that it is a law unto itself and 
should be able to do anything it damn well pleases, and 
shouldn't be inhibited by the rules of international law and 
the institutions we spent so much time building up.' 

"'Do we want to put ourselves at the level of the 
Russians?' Ball asked. 'I must say I think that's what we're 
doing. I think we're engaging in a Brezhnev Doctrine.' He 
compared U.S. policies toward leftist regimes in Latin America 
to the Soviet doctrine that it has a right to use military 
force to keep its neighbors in the communist fold."] 
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Moreover, you may have noticed, in the nearly forty years 
of the Cold War we have never yet actually fought Russia. We 
haven't killed any Russian troops. We haven't even shot at 
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any. Nor have Russian units enqaqed ours, a ®+ r ’* e • 
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Noam Chomsky's analysis, which I find very persuasive in 
his Towards A New Cold War , is that the Cold War has been 
highly functional for both superpowers. It has provided a 
legitimating ideology for their domination of their own 
spheres of influence, against challenges basically from within 
those spheres. For each, the Cold War has justified bloody, 
costly and dangerous "police" operations which each has found 
necessary in its own.sphere, against local or regional inhabi¬ 
tants . 


From this point of view, the existence of NATO has served 
the Russians well. For our part, if we didn't have the Russians, 
we would have had to invent them. In a sense, we have in¬ 
vented them, as a Hitler-like entity, which is the way we want 
to imagine them. That's the most useful image of the Soviet 
Union for our government, especially, as now, for purposes of 
justifying interventions and the policy of arming rather — 

- than-negotiating. 

The i dentification of Russia with Nazi Germany under 
Hitler — the analogy Reagan relies on -- is the core of the 
Cold War ideology. We must look back to the Hitler period to 
see what that means, and what it has meant to us subliminally 
throughout the Cold War. It asserts that we are confronting a 
powerful opponent which is not only militarist, authoritarian, 
and dominating its neighbors — Russia _ij; all that, of course 
— but expansionist in a special, unusual sense. The analogy 
suggests that our opponent sees its security and its prosperity 
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as dependent on rapid expansion even at high risk (as in the 
Nazi model). It implies a leader who really is willing to see 
the world blow up as a result of his gambles if he loses them, 
and one who has his sights set on conquering most or all of 
the world by military force quickly, in his own lifetime. A 
leader, therefore, who will break any treaty as quickly as he 
sees a short-term interest in doing so; a regime with which 
there are no common interests, and with which it is useless 
to negotiate, with which no treaty is worth anything. You 
might as well not have the treaty; it means nothing. In fact, 
treaties and even negotiations are positively harmful; they 
lull and mislead into vulnerability. 

All these alleged characteristics of the Soviet regime 
are evoked by that Hitler image. They are often stated expli¬ 
citly in “vulgar + p<j/pi+- and J 4 ”ic 

speeches in Congress; and, unusually, in the Executive Branch 
under Reagan. But they are tacit premises underlying even 
sophisticated Cold War arguments that may explicitly purport 
to reject some parts of the analogy. That is especially true, 
under Reagan, of the central pessimism about the possibility 
of reachina useful, sustainable agreements and the desirability 
of even trying to do so. 

That Russian leaders are strongly authoritarian and have 
•a* very large is f of course, true. That they are dominat¬ 

ing neighboring peoples is true. The other aspects of the 
identification have no basis in reality at all. Overall, it's 
a grossly misleading analogy. Could it become true under new 
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leaders? 


No doubt, just as it could become true of any country. 
But we are acting as if it were already true, and it is not. 

Actually, when it comes to risk-taking^ o 4 -a c e rtain — fcyp »> 
our own leaders are so used to having been number one for so 
long that they exhibit a kind of recklessness rarely charac¬ 
teristic of their Soviet counterparts. The Soviet leaders 
know that they live in a world that is inhabited by a much 
stronger power and that they have to tread carefully. They 
have faced the threat of annihilation for the last thirty 
years, most of that with sharply inferior capability. They 
are not high risk-takers. [That doesn't mean they might not 
make a misjudgment, of course .] 

Our officials, on the other hand, have more often acted 
in ways which could be considered provocative and risky. For 
example, it is risky to send troops into areas where they 
could be defended only by nuclear weapons. We keep on doing 
so without much concern because for years it wasn't as risky 
for us as it is today; we were far and away number one in 
nuclear terms, as in every other way. 

We think of our own motives as defensive: just as the 
Soviets do, both leaders and public. The President certainly 
thinks of what he is doing as defensive. Yet for the most 
part he does not suppose that he is defending against what he 
says he is defending against — the threat of an imminent 
Soviet surprise attack against us. That recurrent assertion 
is a hoax. It's like telling the public that we dropped the 
Bomb so that we wouldn't have to invade Japan. It is a con- 
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venient, plausible, and powerfully effective lie. It has 
never been the case that a President has believed us in immi¬ 


nent danger, or foreseeable danger, of surprise attack from 
the Soviet Union. 

What our Marines, neutron bombs, Pershings and ICBMs 
protect is not the continental United States. They have very 
little to do with that. They protect a world-wide sphere of 
influence -- a region of American interests, so-called vital 
interests. A vital interest is one that you will fight for. 


. :C 

It has turned out that we vital interests, for example, in 

Korea, Vietnam, and the Middle East; indeed in every part of 
the world u p to the frontiers of Soviet control. 

We have probably never had active military plans to send 
the Marines or the Army into Soviet-occupied countries. But 
we have perceived interests"that we will protect right up to 
the borders of the Soviet Union. We will "defend" these U.S. 
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interests against the desires of the local people, if necessary, 
and against any Soviet aid that might be given to insurgents 
or to rebels. A That ’ -9 —w+ra-t leads us to rely on nuclear weapons^ 
and the threat of first-use and escalation^more than the 
Soviets do. 

The Soviets are defending a sphere of influence that in 
abstract terms is not that different from ours. Concretely, 
the difference is that their sphere is more compact, confined 
primarily to their zone of military occupation at the end of 
World War II. Thus, their sphere is virtually defined as that 
part of the world in which they have overwhelming conventional 
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superiority. It follows that to maintain their grip on it — 
either against internal or external challenge -- Soviet leaders 
have no need to rely on threats or readiness to initiate 
nuclear warfare. 

In this crucial respect, the two spheres are highly 
dissimilar. How did this come about? We were the ones who 
came out of World War II with unchallenged global superiority 
— economically, financially, industrially, and militarily. 

So we inherited nearly everybody else's empire except the 
Russians'. That's basically what it came down to. We in¬ 
herited predominant influence in major parts of British, 

Dutch, German, French, and Belgian empires. Along with many 
benefits, we took over the role of policeman and guarantor of 
Western capitalist interests. The resulting patchwork of 
"responsibilities," involvement, "commitments" and "interests" 
covered much of the globe outside the Soviet system, China, 
and our industrial allies (mostly former imperial powers.) 

Our sphere is so vast we can't activel - y police many parts 
of it at once/y— that would be like a run on a bank. We can't 
afford to let a challenge anywhere appear so successful as to 
encourage others. Hence our concern about "dominos." 

We fear to look like a loser, anywhere. We can't look 
weak. We can't let ourselves lose resources that we say we 
depend on, thousands of miles away. And there have always 
been powerful advocates of the position that the only way to 
defend those interests -- not just from the Russians but (more 
likely) from local people who might outnumber our troops — is 

















to be willing to use nuclear weapons against opponents that 
threaten to stalemate our expeditionary forcefor to overrun 
major elements of it. 

In short, we still treat much of the world as if it were 
^ pur *Caribbean. That is a very unusual sphere of influence. 

It beckons us to enormous global risks; it has led us to rely 
on nuclear first-use threats to back up our police forces, and 
to pursue an arms race to make these threats credible. 

We feel a need to show our willingness to protect -- by 
such radical means, when necessary — even minor interests 
thousands of miles from our shores. By contrast, the Soviets 
have no distant "vital" interests comparable to the oil of the 
Middle East for us. Nor do they have far-flung involvements 
they feel compelled to defend to keep from being dangerously 
humiliated^ (unless Cuba has become that by their investment 
of prestige]. They let Chile be overthrown without getting 
involved. They let themselves be expelled from Egypt and a 
number of other countries. They have not committed themselves 
in Nicaragua. Neither in East Europe nor anywhere else do 
they have anything like the same military incentive our 
leaders do to rely on first-use threats or readiness. 

There is reason to believe that the Russians see it as 
being in their interest to end the arms race, if it could be 
done on a mutual basis. They have no prospect of getting 
ahead of us technologically, or feo--be able to disarm our 
submarines of the ability to destroy their society. Their 
citizens know these things, contrary to what our public is 
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told. With enormous effort they have achieved essential 
parity. They are about to be outmatched technologically 
again, but they will work hard to regain parity if they have 
to. Still, with their economy 60% the size of ours, a race is 
an even greater burden on them than on us, and even our 
economy is straining under the weight of massive military 
'expenditures. And because they don't rely on nuclear first- 
use threats to maintain their empire the way we do, they have 
less to gain than we do by building new weapons. They don't 
have the same need to enhance the credibility of threats to 
initiate nuclear war. 

I wish that preventing nuclear war and reversing the arms 
race were absolutely at the top of the Soviets' priorities. 

As the other superpower, they could have immense influence on 
us if that were their absolutely overriding interest. Unfor¬ 
tunately, I think that since 1964 they have put even higher 
priority on achieving nuclear parity with us and maintaining 
it, presumably in hopes of being accepted by us as an equal 
superpower in several other dimensions. 

Nevertheless, I do suspect the Soviets are more willing 
to see a mutual end to the nuclear arms race than our own 
leaders have ever been. Proposals the Soviets have made 
indicate that, and it's plausible, given their strategic posi¬ 
tion and the pressures on their much smaller economy. 

Time and again, the Russians have actually proposed an 
end to the arms race. People haven't heard that; they hardly 
know it. (This despite President Reagan's false allegation 









that the Soviets had invented the Freeze notion, and were 
prime movers behind the Freeze Campaign.) Strictly speaking, 
the Soviets' good faith has never been tested because no 
American President has come close to being willing to end the 
arms race. 

No American President has wanted a nuclear war. But — 
pressed by powerful domestic interests — they have all guarded 
the ability to make credible nuclear threats. This has neces¬ 
sitated, in practice, our pursuit of an endless arms race. By 
keeping technologically ahead, and by pursuing state-of-the- 
art developments in "damage" limiting and in "counterforce" 
weaponry, we have sought to make our threats credible. No 
President to date has been willing to propose ending the arms 
race or to see it ended unless the Soviets make a kind of 
concession amounting to permanent, clearcut, unequivocal 
inferiority. This is something the Soviets have never shown 
any willingness to do ever since Khrushchev, whose proposals 
for a Comprehensive Test Ban between 1958 and 1963 would have 
assured us permanent superiority if we had accepted. 

We have never tested the Soviets' stated willingness to 
halt the arms race. Their offers have never come close to 
being accepted. One could be cynical and say they're making 
offers only to look good, because they know we will reject 
them. Alva Myrdal in Sweden came to that conclusion in her 
book. The Game of Disarmament (although I think she's changed 
her mind more recently). I can't disprove that. The way to 
prove it one way or the other would be for an American Presi- 















dent to be willing to seek to end the arms race, and then see 
if the Soviets were willing. This is the test that we want to 
see an American President make, by proposing a Freeze. 


















0: What you've been telling us seems to indicate that the 

United States is almost solely responsible for the arms race 
and its continuation. 

DE: That is no longer the case. It's true that for twenty 

years or so into the nuclear era, until as late as the mid- 
Sixties, the Soviet Union was far, far behind the United 
States both in the development and, even more, in the deploy¬ 
ment of strategic weapons. Thus it bore much less responsi¬ 
bility for the arms race. But that has not been true for a 
good fifteen years or more. 

It's not only that their "progress" toward parity has 
made them a full participant in the arms competition, with a 
full measure of responsibility for continuing it. There are 
also unilateral steps they could have taken -- for example, 
suspension of testing — and bilateral restraints they could 
have pressed more vigorously -- for example, a mutual ban on 
flight testing of MIFVd missiles, to prevent MIRVing -- that 
would have been promising ways to achieve a mutual end to the 
arms race, if that had truly been their highest priority. I 
suspect that their leaders have responded to pressures from 
their military and their weapons labs too, just as ours have. 
For example, they may have given higher priority to getting 
multiple warheads themselves, eventually, than to preventing 
both sides from having them. If so, that was a bad mistake, 
the same as ours. 

In general, they probably have given even higher priority 









to achieving and maintaining parity in every sense with the 
United States than to getting the whole process stopped on 
both sides. That's my guess, even though I think it's true 
that they have shown much more interest in a mutual stop to 
the process than U.S. officials ever have. 

^ Their openness to a mutual halt 

is a very hopeful aspect to the present situation. It's 
a necessary condition. After all, if Soviet leaders were as 
committed to continuing the competition as -- I'm sorry to say 
— I think U.S. officials are, I wouldn't know where to look 
for hopeful possibilities of ending the race. There is little 
chance of an effective popular movement in the Soviet Union 
that would change the Soviet leaders' predispositions, if they 
needed to be changed. Fortunately, that may not be necessary. 
At this moment, it's the predispositions of American leaders 
that most need changing. It's lucky that the country whose 
policies are the greatest obstacle to ending the arms competi¬ 
tion and threats of nuclear war is the country where popular 
pressure has the greatest chance of changing its policies. 

But that puts it up to us. 

We don't always spend as much time as we might, in the 
antinuclear movement, looking critically at the contribution 
of the Soviet Union to the problem. There is a popular fal¬ 
lacy — promoted by our government long before Reagan -- that 
the U.S. has been merely responding all these years to a 
Soviet "threat." We spend a lot of time combatting that 
misconception pointing out the U.S. lead and initiatives that 
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give it greater responsibility. I've done that here, 
it's U.S. policy that we can best affect, as Americans. But 
it is worth looking at Soviet misjudgments, omissions, and 
contributions to the dangers we share, if only to see all the 
more clearly that it really is up to us, the popular movement 
in the U.S. and Europe, to bring about crucial changes. We 
can't rely on Soviet prudence, priorities, or initiatives to 
be adequate to get us out of our global predicament. 

The Soviet reaction in the Sixties to our threats and 
their crisis "defeats" seems understandable. But that doesn't 
mean it was wise, any more than our own policy. On the one 
hand, facing the threats we have made, one could say they have 
had every reason to build a strong deterrent force. Indeed, 
it is hard to say that the Soviets did not have adequate 
incentive to build their Bomb in the first place. Yet in 
retrospect, they haven't exactly improved their security by 
making those weapons, from the early ones to the most recent. 

For example, Khrushchev probably thought he had compel¬ 
ling reason to test weapons dramatically in 1961, starting 
with a 58-megaton blast, the largest weapon yet tested 
(equivalent to 4,500 Hiroshima weapons). Kennedy had just 
made the nuclear threats over Berlin! have described, and 


Khrushchev knew -*•**• t- hoj ^qn - the American public didn't, and 

Khrushchev could guess that Kennedy wouldn't rush to tell them ; /« *-t- 
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that he was facing that threat with four ICBMs in his -----—^ 
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i nventory^yfn the fall of 1961, Khrushchev wanted all the 
deterrence that a brutal display of destructive power could / fj^ 
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give him, and he wanted it fast. Yet to make this demonstra¬ 
tion — and to start the Soviet Union on its long missile 
buildup -- he was ending a moratorium on nuclear testing 
that had lasted three years and could have continued 
indefinitely. 

Few Americans seem to recall that moratorium. It devel¬ 
oped roughly like this. In 1958, Khrushchev proposed a mutual 
cutoff of tests; he said, "We will not test from this date 
forward if the U.S. will agree that they will not test." Just 
that. When Eisenhower refused to give such an assurance, 
Khrushchev then said, "All right, we're not asking for any 
promises. We are stopping our testing for 18 months. We will 
do no testing for 18 months; and we will see what the U.S. 
does." Whereupon Eisenhower did stop it. He too said, "We'll 
stop for 18 months." At the end of 18 months the U.S. said it 
was no longer bound by the commitment; but it didn't start 
testing. So Khrushchev said, "We’re no longer bound either, 
but we won't start again so long as the West doesn' t. -Se 
Neither the U.S.'br the Soviets tested, for three years: 

1958, '59, '60. In 1960 the French tested, and the Soviets 

took that, rather reasonably, as a renewal by "the West," 
though the U.S. disclaimed any responsibility. 
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testing, and neither side claimed to be bound by their 1958 
commitment after late 1959. So the halt might not have lasted 
much longer anyway. Yet Kennedy had not given in to the Labs, 
















and he might not have. 

By starting again, Khrushchev did not even save himself 
from having to back down on his threat to turn over control of 
Western access to Berlin to East Germany by the end of the 
year. And it freed the U.S. to move ahead immediately with 
tests for the enormous U.S. program of warheads for Minuteman 
and Polaris missiles, a buildup surpassed in scale and inten¬ 
sity only by the current Carter-Peagan program. Khrushchev's 
decision seems a disastrous error. 

The same can be said for the U.S. decisions. Neither 
Eisenhower nor Kennedy accepted Khrushchev’s proposals in 1958 
through 1963 for a comprehensive test ban, even though they 
joined him in a moratorium for three years. After an immense 
worldwide protest movement against atmospheric testing induced 
a mutual halt to that in 1963, the U.S. insisted on continuing 
tests underground. (Kennedy even promised to accelerate the 
pace of testing, as a concession to the testing lobby -- in 
the Pentagon, weapons labs and Congress — to reduce their 
opposition to the Partial Test Ban Treaty). So we tested and 
produced lots of new weapons designed by Livermore and Los 
Alamos Laboratories. But the price was steep: it included 
1,400 ICBMs based on Soviet territory, instead of almost none. 

In 1968 we were five years ahead of the Soviets in our 
■i-e. si 1 - 

ability to-p^rt multiple warheads -- MIRVs -- on our missiles. 
In that year or the next — the first years, as it happened, 
of close nuclear parity between the two powers — both build¬ 
ups could have been stopped and parity maintained 



indefinitely 












by a mutual halt of the flight testing of ballistic missiles. 

Flight testing of missiles was, then as now, fully and 
reliably verifiable by both sides with "national means of 
surveillance": the satellite photographic, electronic and 

infrared reconnaissance each side maintains. Without such 
testing there would have been no multiple warheads on either 
side. (It is these warheads that are the source of current 
concerns about vulnerability and instability.) Given 
Brezhnev's determination not to be left behind technologically 
or quantitatively, such a halt would have had to be negotiated 
before we began deploying; and probably before testing, which 
we started in 1968, had gone very far. But neither Johnson 
nor Nixon (despite urging in Congress) ever proposed such a 
ban. Neither wanted to find out if the Soviets might have 
accepted it. 

Each pursued the short-run superiority that MIRVing 
promised. We got it, temporarily. In 1970 we began install¬ 
ing MIRVs and soon we had doubled the number of warheads 
threatening Soviet targets (increasing our numerical superior¬ 
ity over Soviet warheads from 2 to 1 in 1970 to almost 4 to 1 
a few years later). And with a five-year lag, the Soviets 
tested MIRVs and then deployed them. The net result: the 
1,400 Soviet land-based missiles we now face are armed with 
5,000 warheads. (And they can carry many more, if the Soviets 
abandon the SALT-II restraints that President Reagan refuses 
to ratify.) 

But even that doesn't convey how dangerous the situation 
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is becoming, or how urgent. If all that wa- s hap p ening today, - 



an d ov er—the— lao - t — t e n years , was the multiplication on both 
sides of, say, Poseidon warheads, our problems would be far 
less acute than they are. There would still be serious issues 
of waste of resources, of proliferation, of possible accidents 
and unauthorized action, and the moral dilemma of relying on 
deterrence at all. But the world would not be becoming 
markedly more dangerous -- as in fact, it is. Nor would our 
danger be increasing at the rapid pace — and threatening 
irreversibility -- in the way that truly defines our current 
situation as a crisis. I doubt I would be spending my time as 
I do, in virtually full-time efforts seeking ways to brake the 
momentum of the current process in the very short run. 

Poseidon and Trident 1_ warheads, on submarines, are in¬ 
vulnerable to attack; and they are too small and inaccurate to 
attack land-based missiles in hardened silos. In a crisis, 
they do not press their possessor to use them quickly — 
either lest he lose them under attack or in order to disarm 
his opponent. Nor do they contribute to either of these 
motives for preemptive firing on the part of the opponent. 

This is not to say that the world needs more Poseidon war¬ 
heads, or as many as the thousands we now have. It is simply 
to say that adding such weapons does not make the world more 
dangerous — less "stable" -- in these crucial ways during a 
crisis, when expectations of imminent war or escalation begin 
to rise. 

All this is reversed for highly accurate, land-based 










warheads that are vulnerable to attack. And that is what both 
sides have been buying, over nearly a decade, with large new 
deployments just ahead. The process started, as usual, in the 
U.S.; a-ftd as usual, that fact has been obscured, denied, and 
reversed in government propaganda. But that origin is less 
important than the fact that the Soviet Union has joined the 
process, generating a strong, dangerous interaction. Unless 
we act soon to change it, the interaction may become effec¬ 
tively unstoppable for.a prolonged period, during which our 
risks will be increasing steadily. 

The U.S. Mark 12A warhead with an NS-20 guidance system 
was the first weapon on either side to have the combination of 
yield and high accuracy to be a useful "silo-buster," threat¬ 
ening a counterforce attack on missiles in superhardened silos. 
The U.S. began testing it in the mid-Seventies — just as the 
Soviet Union was beginning to introduce MIRVs on less accurate 
missiles — and began installing it on Minuteman III missiles 
in 1977. In that same year, well ahead of U.S. predictions, 
the Soviets began testing a missile guidance system with 
comparable accuracy. This they began to install on their 
MIRVd SS-18 missile in 1981. 

This Soviet development, from '77 on, is the basis for 
what Reagan and the Committee for Present Danger have de¬ 
scribed as the "window of vulnerability." By ignoring the 
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prior^advanced Minuteman III and falsely claiming that the 
Soviets had i nitiated silo-threatening, first-strike capabil- 
ities, both the Carter and Reagan Administrations deliberately 










made the Soviet development look more ominous, building U.S. 

public support for various programs including the MX as alleged 
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"responses" to this new "threat." 

The new SS-18 warheads for the first time do give the 
Soviets some incentive to "preempt": m strike first if they 
thought that otherwise we might strike to disarm them . ; Tkey 
s ti ll— couldn 1 1 —a-fct-ae+t— our — submarine mi ss 44r e §_,—whdrcfT^ a r e—fe-he 
b ulk o - f our force .—- Dirt-Jtlv o y - crrgTBb e-tem pt e d - to a-te- tack wha t 

tfrey— could ide s troy -otn?— f ix - ed -,—la nd-ba s ed miss il es , 

lly t - h e Mi nut-e man III an d t - he c-om - ing MX that thre a- t en 


Earlier, or without this development, they would have had 
no incentive to strike first even if they were almost certain 
they were about to be attacked, since they had no ability to 
"limit damage" to themselves by destroying any major part of 
our own forces. For the same reason, we would then have had 
little reason to fear that the Soviets were about to strike, 
or even to escalate in an ongoing war. And without that fear, 
it is hard to imagine a U.S. President launching a strategic 
attack himself, even in the heat of a war. Without a reason¬ 
able basis for such fear, it would be hard even to make his 
threat credible that he might do such a thing. Since V T977 
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and in p ort ieula r , since 1981, j, the Soviets have at last sup- 

c/ ep /py rn * ts" 1 

plied a basis for that fear. They deserve no congratulations 
for this. 

We are even reinforcing the basis for our own fears in a 
crisis, by our expanding efforts to make all Soviet silos 

























vulnerable to attack, sharpening their fear of our preemption. 


(The more reason they have to believe that they might shortly 

Ijnd -£, ixd 

lose their own^missiles \ the more pressure on them to "use" 
them, promptly.) There aren't currently enough Mark 12A war¬ 
heads on Minuteman missiles -- nor do they have enough range 
— to threaten the entire Soviet land-based missile force. 


(i^which carries three-quarters of^fe-freU warfieads^T,' That is the 

^ --- --- • - - - - 

function of the MX missile -- each of which will carry ten 
Mark 12A's or more advanced warheads — along with the Trident 
II > which will be the first sub-launched missile to have the 
extreme accuracy to be a counterforce, "silo-busting" weapon. 
The MX — Reagan's "Peacekeeper" -- and the Trident II (now 
designated the D—5) are first-strike weapons, designed purely 
to destroy Soviet missiles in their hardened silos before 
those missiles have been, launched. 

Eventually — sometime in the 1990s -- enough D-5 mis¬ 
siles are planned to threaten the entire Soviet ICBM force 
with no-warning attack, since the submarines can be brought in 
• to launch at relatively short range. The Trident submarine 

armed with the D-5 missile -- now under development, scheduled 
-fo e>e.?> ; n 

deployment by the end of the decade — has been called 
"the ultimate first-strike weapon." 

Because it will be invulnerable to attack, the public has 
been led to believe, wrongly, that ^ will be stabilizing, or 
not as destabilizing as the MX. Therefore it has had almost 
no opposition in Congress. Congresspersons who have voted 
against MX have even proclaimed their enthusiasm for Trident 





















II (D-5), to show that they are not "knee-jerk disarmers." 

They are misguided. In a hot confrontation when the Soviets 
had reason to believe that we might soon strike, the capability 
of the Trident II to disarm the Soviets if they waited too 
long to launch their own missile*would add to existing pres¬ 
sures on the Soviets to preempt. (That would especially be 
true precisely under the current Peagan Administration pro¬ 
grams, which plan "only" 100 MX missiles and make an effective 

r/ep/c>y 

U.s. disarming attack partly dependent on A Trident II.) Al¬ 
though the Soviets couldn't target the Trident II itself, its 

existence and the threat it poses would contribute powerfully 

in * C'~*'**s 

to Soviet incentives to use their missiles -- before losing 

A 

them — to attack what they could , including Minuteman III, MX 
and Pershing II. 

The MX will be in fixed silos, which means that it can be 
destroyed by the SS-18. So it is not a "retaliatory" weapon 
at all. It is a "first-strike only " weapon, which gives the 
Soviets even further reason to fear and target it. It does 
not contribute to deterrence of attack on the U.S. On the 
contrary: in a crisis it would act as a "lightning rod" to 

Soviet preemptive attack, lessening our deterrence and in¬ 
creasing the danger of all-out nuclear war. 

The new Pershing II intermediate-range missile being 
deployed in Germany has similar "lightning rod" characteris¬ 
tics and consequences (as the Germans have noticed). It is 
even more accurate than the MX or D-5. It is the only ballis¬ 
tic missile in the world today with terminal guidance, homing 










in to land within 30 yards of its target. Being forward- 
based, it has a very short flight-time, reaching Soviet 
targets in 6 to 12 minutes. It threatens Moscow and other 
major command posts with what the Pentagon calls "decapita¬ 
tion," the destruction of hardened command and control 
facilities with the aim of paralyzing Soviet response. 

Since such an attack would come too quickly to plan high- 
level human response to radar warning, the prospect presses 
the Soviets strongly to delegate the capacity to respond to 
lower-level, widely decentralized commanders, or even to com¬ 
puters, automating the response to radar warning. Such an 
automated "launch-on-warning" system has been designed and 
prepared in the United States, in face of the Soviet counter¬ 
force capabilities. The pressure on the Soviets to install it 
would be measurably increased when the Pershing II is later 
joined by the MX and Trident II. 

The dangers to all of delegating decision-making have 
been sufficiently dramatized by the mistaken shootdown of the 
Korean airliner by the Soviet air-defense command. An auto¬ 
mated response system plays Russian roulette with the world. 

In one 18-month period, the U.S. alert warning system had 147 
false alarms, four of which lasted several minutes — or half 
the flight time of a Pershing II. Russian officials have 
stated that at some point the Soviet Union will institute an 
automated "launch-on-warning" system when the Pershing IIs are 
deployed. That announcement has the ring of a suicide note. 
Signed in the name of humanity. 
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Q: A lot of the things we read insist that if we saw a 

large-scale attack coming, we would sit tight and wait and 
absorb it first, before retaliating. C ou Id —wo be ce-e^tra-in -tha-t- 
an attack M »r-rm ir iBg —i n t im - Q — to launch our nw a—T C B Ms .? 


DE: T he qu e-s tion i -s-drh-rs-r- Have we alway s had t+te policy that 

we would not launch our nuclear weapons until the opponent's 
weapons had actually exploded on our territory? The Pentagon 
has often issued statements that suggest this jA montioni - ng that 


we * must" be "DreDared" to absorb the attack. They say that's 



on it in order to survive and thus to be able to deter. 


cn 
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Sometimes they go further to state that our policy 



requires us to ride out the attack before retaliating. That 
last assertion is a flat lie. That has never been our policy. 
After all, our NATO policy has committed to launching our full 
strategic attack, "if necessary" in the face of massive non¬ 
nuclear Soviet attack, or as an escalation of tactical nuclear 
conflict. /If we were close enough to being sure that the 
Soviets were about to strike the U.S., Air Force doctrine 
dictates that we should immediately seek to "take the initia¬ 
tive." We would get our weapons off as early as possible, in 
order to destroy as many of their weapons as possible. Even 
though some Soviet weapons might have been launched by that 
point, it's realistic to assume that they won't all go off 
simultaneously. So even if radar indicates that Soviet mis- 
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siles are on the way, the faster we launch our missiles, the 
better our chance to destroy some portion of the weapons that 
have not yet been launched, thereby "reducing damage." 

Of course, it's true that this capability offers very 
little promise, if any, of reducing damage to our population 
to any measurable degree, in an era of such large forces. 
Realistically, the whole notion of "damage limitation" has 
become a dangerous anachronism. Yet the temptation of ex¬ 
ploiting the new super-accuracy of missiles — and restoring 
the credibility of our threats — has kept it alive in the 
Pentagon and the weapons labs. 


Q: How long does it take to mount a launch? 


DE: The Minutemen can be launched within a couple of minutes. 

The Poseldons can be launched vX*?y/quickly, although delays in 

communicating with them would usually mean they would not be 

available that fast. But all the land-based missiles can get 

Tbo-se j>-<? 

off very fast ? j ^ o-f the major arguments given to 

Congress for the MX and the Pershing p a?e^PTo bombers^ } 

Cj ^ey c an be sure Qf J^enetr ating^^/ ^ThiT may be an aspect of 
what Helen Caldicott calls "missile envy."J They have what the 
Pentagon calls a " prompt hard-target kill capability." 

Most of the alert planes can get off with 10 minutes’ 
warning. in a crisis, even more of them are on alert, so 
nearly all of them could get off in 10 minutes or less. Air¬ 
planes can get up into the air immediately and then await 

























further confirmation of a full attack before they launch their 


weapons 


But missiles can't be called back. Once they are launched, 
they go all the way. That takes about 30 minutes from launch 
for most ICBMs. Six to twelve minutes for the Pershing II, or 
sub-launched missiles if they are fired close to their targets 
in a first strike. Installing the Pershings in Germany gives 
the explosives that mine all our homes a six-minute fuse. 
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At the current levels of weapons on both sides, could 
there really be much temptation «-f "preempt," given the amount 
of retaliation you would have to expect anyway? 


DE: If the alternative to striking first is^an ordinary war, 

or even losing an ordinary war, or almost anything you can 
name — other than being struck first by the other side — it 
would not seem worth it to use strategic nuclear arms, given 
the certainty of devastating retaliation. But military leaders 
would evaluate the advantage of initiating a preemptive strike 
in the context of a much more desperate alternative: going 

versus going^ second . Such a comparison does not require 
that you come out well, to motivate going first. It doesn't 
even require —^to choose preemption — that you expect to 
come out better than catastrophically. It just requires you 
to believe that there are distinguishable levels of catastrophe . 
In the horrendous circumstances when an enemy attack may be 
imminent, underway or likely to begin, the catastrophe asso¬ 
ciated with going first -- destroying many of the opponent's 
weapons before they can be launched — may seem preferable to 
the catastrophe of waiting and going second after absorbing 
the opponent's full, undamaged blow. There will be military 
men who will see that difference, both in the Pentagon and the 
Soviet Union. That's all it takes to motivate a preemptive 
strike. 

The greater the difference you perceive in the outcomes 
striking first and striking second, the less certain you 














have to be that an enemy strike is on the way or coming soon, 
to motivate your own preemptive strike. So anything that 
works to increase that calculated difference for you has a 
"destabilizing" effect on both sides. (Your opponent's fear 
is increased that you will respond to warning or expectations 
of a given degree of uncertainty by preempting.) 

Installing vulnerable counterforce weapons like the MX 
and the Pershing II on one side increases . the calculated 
difference between striking first and second on both sides. 

In a crisis, the very existence of such weapons can cause a 
reinforcing interaction of fears. When both sides have such 
weapons -- as they now do -- the interaction is even stronger. 
But other sorts of measures can have the same consequences. A 
number of civil defense measures, li ke evacuation, and virtually 
all anti-ballistic missile defenses — including the new Star 
Wars types — will "work," if at all, much more effectively in 
connection with a first strike^"*Thus they increase the 
difference in expected outcome between striking first and 
second. Almost every program Reagan is pursuing has this 
destabilizing aspect. 

Q: But Reagan says he's pursuing stability. 

DE: Reagan has had that word thrown at him by arms—controllers 

criticizing all his new weapons, so he's just giving it back 
to them. If "stability" is "good," if that’s what the public 
wants, why, that's what his products offer. He's sincere, I'm 













sure, but he's got his fingers crossed behind his back. He's 
using the word in a very special, private sense, very differ¬ 
ent from the technical meaning it has always had in arms 
control discussions. 

He says his new weapons — including his new Star War 
proposals — serve stability. They do in the following sense 
They will make the Russians, he hopes, more likely to back 
down in crises, so we are less likely to be challenged. 
Therefore, fewer crises; the world is more "stable." But if 
his weapons programs have that effect at all — and they 
might, to some extent — they do so by telling the Russians 
and the rest of the world that if they don't back down, we 
shoot the works;>* v - in part, for fear that if we don't, they 
will. it all blows, everything goes. It's out of our con¬ 
trol. 

In other words, our forces will help "stabilize" the 
world of conflict, precisely because they are highly unstable 

fn ’Mfr ozuh! sense.) 4bc. 

^likely to explode — if^Soviets should allow a major crisis 
to arise. We can only hope, then, that the Soviets have 
enough control over events — including self-control and con¬ 
trol over their allies and clients — to keep this from 
happening. 

It's not easy to think of a social process analogous to 
this "stability of instability" (as Richard Betts has called 
it). It's an unusual coercive process, the threat of totally 
annihilating the world through one's own loss of control. 

The best analogy I have been able to invent is this. 










Imagine that people in a movie theater see the sign "please 
don't smoke" on the screen. As the sign appears, the lights 
go up, and the ushers^G tar - t pouring gasoline down the aisles. 
Then the sign says, "We really mean it. Do not smoke . It's 
very important." 

This should work pretty well. [Laughter] There would 
surely be less smoking. You would feel relatively secure in 
the knowledge that you probably weren't going to be bothered 
by smoke during the movie. But you would also have to sit 
there hoping that no smoker had been in the men's room when 
the sign was flashed, missing the usher’s' 1ittle demonstra¬ 
tion. You would have to hope that no one would compulsively 
light up a cigarette, by reflex, at some scary moment in the 
movie. If that happens, of course, everything blows. Every¬ 
one burns. 

That's the kind of world we live in. American initia¬ 
tives have led every step of the way in creating such a hair- 
trigger world, but we have been joined — especially in the 
last fifteen years — by the Soviet Union. They are producing 
pretty much the same kind of weapons as we are. They can now 
say, in effect, "You ain't the only ones anymore who may blow 
the world up if things get too hot. Two can play at that 
game." Maybe that's why they bought these weapons -- vulner¬ 
able, accurate, first-strike missiles like the latest model of 
their SS-18, or the SS-20 -- so they could make the same sorts 
of threats, of escalation or preemption in a crisis. Not a 
very good reason: no different, or better, than our reason 














for buying the advanced Minuteman III, the MX, or the Pershing 
II. Whatever the motives, the latest Soviet moves are defi¬ 
nitely part of ©itr problem, humanity's problem of surviving. 

Somebody at the Livermore action showed me a sign he had 
made: "How does it feel to be in a plane with two rival sets 

of hijackers?" 

I'll tell you how it feels to me. . 

In 1961 I had iooked at plans to destroy half a billion 

people in a preemptive strike, and I thought to myself that 

this was the kind of plan that would be the end of the human 

species. This is how it would happen. 

But at that time there really was just one superpower;^ 

U/.J. hzd 3 •'> /A. f — V7tr >~c. o'? to P'~e.e*r pT~. 

It has probably been true since about 1960 — when the Soviets 
0 5 * /.'. ' W e. ra j y o ., 

had a massive threat against Europe, though not yet against 

a /no^vt t’r nc CC5^ r / -fo 

the U.S. — that t h e r e— is or r ly on e—way— you can .get any presi¬ 
dent to push that strategic, all-out button, a-nd— th a t —ts—i-f- He 

— .f^'*** j'^-T L >'or? To . -fy pre TSurJ, juc A »i t’n Eoro/re. or tM-i. 

mo\+ hae^reason to believe^that the other side might push it first. ^ 

I felt easy in 1962 during the Cuban Missile Crisis, 
because I felt pretty confident that the Russians wouldn't 
strike first. Therefore we wouldn't. Because the Russians 

tr> S+r±i~ty.c. -forcJTJ- 

did not have much, A Above all, they had no way to disarm even a 
part of our strike force. Now they do. 

It is not true, as most people think, that we have tested 
the world's ability to live with nuclear weapons on both sides 

over 

— of the kind that now exist -- for 30 years. In just the 
last couple of years since 1981, we have come into a whole new 
era. For the first time, both sides threaten large parts of 

















each other's retaliatory forces with large numbers 
able, highly accurate weapons, first-strike weapon 
both wired for nuclear war on an increasingly deli 
trigger. 


of vulner- 
s. We are 
cate hair- 
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Patricia Ellsberg 

Dan said that this felt like coming home. It does; and I 
don't quite know why. I wasn't brought up in Colorado or New 
Mexico. I think it's because I've never felt so whole as with 
a fusion of the spiritual and the political — such as is 
taking place here. It used to - be that those two were absolutely 
separate in my life; it was almost like a kind of schizophrenia. 
The political is so full of the dark and the hideous; and the 
spiritual is so full of light and love. Those two realities 
seemed absolutely opposing. Yet I was wedded to both: to the 
political, in my marriage to Dan; and deeply in my own nature, 
to the spiritual. 

After the trial Dan said, "Where should we go? We've 
lived my life for 4 years; it's your turn now.” So I said San 
Francisco, to learn to meditate and to explore spiritual 
disciplines. I diligently went out to get a PhD in transper¬ 
sonal psychology. 

I never finished the PhD; I got pregnant instead (not 
that they were in conflict but it seemed so at the time). It 
was very heavy, being pregnant, then nursing a new miracle, 
and listening to the realities we've heard here. The word 
that would describe the sensation I felt was "suffocated." I 
hadn't yet learned, as Fam Dass suggests, to breathe deeply 
while taking in information about the dark side. I would cry 
when Dan would speak about these dark things. I would be 
nursing Michael; and I would ask Dan to stop speaking. I 










think I had the secret hope that if he would stop talking 
about it, the problem would go away. 

It wasn't until the last couple of years, with the anti¬ 
nuclear movement growing, that I found a place to become 
active. Early on, it was Dan talking mainly to me; there was 
almost no audience for him, let alone for me who was not an 
expert. Now, with many people awakening to the situation it's 
easier to feel that I can do something. And the miracle of it 
is that I'm becoming more and more whole in the process of 
becoming more and more involved. I didn't plan it that way; 
it's not why I am doing it. But it's happening. I think it's 
because those two parts of myself that were so split are 
becoming one. 

I’ve been active in the Freeze. The national coordinator 
of the Freeze is Randy Kehler, a true Gandhian. He calls it a 
"mass movement of the heart." When last I saw him, he had 
just returned from a press conference in Washington. He said, 
"I got up there; and, in front of the press, I talked about 
love. It was unheard of. I said that this is a movement of 
hope, of love -- of love not just for our own children but 
love for the Russian children." He had the courage to say 
that in front of the Washington press corps. So it's a move¬ 
ment of courage, too. 

•As you may know, we just got out of the jail three weeks 
ago for blockading the gates of Livermore Lab, interfering 
with business as usual — designing nuclear weapons. It was 
one of the most beautiful experiences of my life. It's hard 











to believe one would find this in jail; but it was an experi 
ence of unconditional love. I was trying to figure out why, 
why was that? I think it was partly the beauty of the women 
there. They were open-hearted, filled with love. We also had 
times of anger and indignation, but it was mainly an experience 
of love. It was a transpersonal love, a love gained from a 
shared commitment and a sacrifice of one's comforts for a 
higher purpose. 

I was surrounded by earth mothers, very powerful women. 

We would sometimes gather for ritual ceremonies. Imagine the 
scene: the full moon coming up, the sun setting. It's the 
summer solstice; 500 women circling, bending down to the earth 
and feeling its power, reaching up to the stars and weaving in 
and out. We were all going in single, file and we ended up 
facing each other while moving, so each of us got to look in 
the eyes of the other, one after the other, always singing. 
Filled with a sense of unity and power, we did a ritual under 
the full moon to break the deadlock, the injustices of the 
system and the nuclear arms race. 

The next day we got the first break in the trial, the 
first change in the sentencing. The judge reduced the bail. 


pic shot of hand gestures 


I want to talk a little about the special role that women 
can play and are playing. I believe it to be deeply true that 
women live in a subtly different moral universe from men. 












Carol Gilligan, a professor at Harvard, has written a wonder¬ 
ful book called In a Different Voice . She has developed use¬ 
ful "male" skills; she is analytically persuasive. What she 
is basically saying is that women in this culture tend to see 
the world, the moral universe, differently from men. We place 
much higher value in interconnectedness, interdependency, 
caring, and nurturing. As a general rule, men more commonly 
value abstract principles of fairness and justice. Tradition¬ 
ally, emphasis on interdependency has been seen as inferior 
because the models of developmental psychology have been put 
forward and explicated by men who have seen abstract fairness 
as superior to a kind of interdependency. But Gilligan says 
that women are half the population, different but equal. Our 
values are exactly what the world so desperately needs now: a 
sense of common humanity; a sense of interrelatedness rather 
than competition, and an unwillingness to hurt and to kill to 
get one's way, an unwillingness to allow all life to be extin¬ 
guished . 

Polls show that there _i_s a gender gap. Women care more 
about issues of war and peace than men do. Maybe we are more 
linked to the nurturance of our children, more closely linked 
to the earth. Our egos are not involved in being number one. 
We get less economic benefit from the war economy; and we bear 
the greater costs. Whatever the reasons, these differences 
are of the utmost significance to the world situation today. 

Nuclear weapons are the product of male minds. They are 
designed, created, developed, deployed and maintained by men. 









As I see it, the male mentality of abstraction, of domination 
over nature, has led to many benefits but has become aberrant 
because it is so abstracted, so out of touch with the context 
of caring for humanity. It's these wonderful qualities of 
brilliance and scientific genius gone mad. 

What we need more than anything now is a balancing, a 
pulling back of that untempered male brilliance -- not a 
denial of it, not a rejection of it totally, but a tempering. 
In the early days of the feminist movement there was a separa¬ 
tist feeling, which is still there sometimes, a strong feeling 
that the men have really made a mess of things, and it's up to 
us women to make it better. 

I don't see it quite that way. We must attain a balance 
in both. We need powerful w omen and gentle men. Both are 
important, not just women, and certainly no longer just the 
male mentality cut off from the sense of humanity and love. 
Women have had more opportunity to experience interconnected¬ 
ness in the world and to express love. We've done the over¬ 
whelming proportion of child care. Right or wrong, it's been 
that way. We have become more professional, but often in the 
helping professions — nursing, teaching, schooling. The men 
have had to do the protecting, the fighting. The realms of 
love and power have become separate. 

What is needed now is powerful lovingness and loving 
power . The nuclear issue gives us that opportunity, because 
if we don't learn to cooperate we are going to die. Not since 
ancient times has there been a time when the feminine tenden- 













cies were so necessary for our very survival. As I've 

begun to study the nuclear issue it's not only been with a 
feeling of despair and negativity, although the dangers are 
much worse than I thought. I've also found enormous hope and 
a sense of positive possibilities. I don't know about the 
rest of you; but I was brought up believing that we needed 
nuclear weapons to be safe. I think most Americans were. I 
had a particularly bizarre education in this, because my 
father was a very charismatic man, who by a total fluke met a 
lot of men who later became the great U.S. Generals of World 
War II. They were close friends. My younger brothers had as 
godfathers Generals Eisenhower, Bradley, Marshall, Curtis 
LeMay (who headed the Strategic Air Command,) Al Grunther 
(head of NATO t ) and "Drop-the-Bomb" O'Donnell (who led the 
raids over Tokyo). I grew up on the knee of Curtis LeMay and 
General O'Donnell. When I was about to marry Dan (this was 
when Dan was still in good standing at Rand, before he put out 
the Pentagon Papers), Dad wanted to show us off and invite his 
General friends to our wedding. When it came to Curtis LeMay, 
Dan said that was fine, only if Curtis LeMay did come, Dan 
wouldn't! 

But throughout that time I was brought up with the idea 
that nuclear weapons made the world safe for democracy and 
protected us against the possibility of World War III. My 
father said that because it would be suicidal for either 
country to use nuclear weapons, there would be no more full- 
scale wars. 













Only in the last few years, as I began to study the issue 
myself, have I realized nuclear weapons were not built to 
defend us against nuclear attacker — which is the only possible 
justification for their existence. We expanded our arsenal 
when we had a monopoly and then an overwhelming superiority, 
not to protect ourselves, but to maintain an empire. We 
substituted nuclear power for manpower in areas far from our 
shores, and have greatly increased the likelihood of nuclear 
war by threatening to use nuclear weapons first, in non¬ 
nuclear crises. 

The good news is that to deter nuclear attack we need 
only a small fraction of what we already have. You can argue 

with the morality of deterrence — of saying "we'll strike 

(• 

back and destroy your ci^ntry if you attack us." But even if 
one accepts that principle, we need only a small survivable 
retaliating force — two or three Poseidon submarines are 
sufficient — to be able to thraten the total devastation of 
Soviet society. 

Common sense tells us what world leaders seem to be the 
last to realize: we don't need any more weapons. Their use 
would be suicidal. Nuclear weapons have created a new real- 
politik. Either we learn to live together or we will die 
together. What we do to others we do to ourselves. The 
ancient spiritual truth -- that we are one --has become the 
new political reality. And the money we spend on death can be 
spent on life. Imagine what we could to if we liberated the 
defense budget for creative and compassionate purposes. 









In the next ten years our country is planning to spend a 
trillion and a half dollars for "defense/ 1 and perhaps an 
additional 50% of that vast amount, or $750 billion in cost 
overruns alone. By conservative estimate we could save $500 

billion in the next five years by not building weapons that in 

— 

make us less secure. What could we do with that money? 
Every minute I speak, 30 children die of starvation,- through¬ 
out the world, while more than 1 million dollars is spent on 
arms. It would take twenty billion dollars a year for the 
next 15 years to end starvation in the world. A vast amount. 
Yet that's what is spent on world armaments, in about two 
weeks. Not only could we help end starvation, but if we spent 
the money allocated for the MX on energy conservation, our 
country could become up to 75% less dependent on the oil that 
we are about ready to blow up the world for. 

What could the world could be like, if we didn't hold on 
to our empire with this enormously costly, coercive, risky use 
of force? What if we instead used our energies and our talent 
to carry out the founding principles of our country; that all 
people have the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness? What if our policy stemmed from the basis of 
mutual security -- and not from power projection and coercion? 

11 w ill take a mass movement of the heart to bring this 
about. And I feel great, great hope. We are more powerfu‘1 
than we know. In this movement profound integrations are 
taking place. Tremendous wellsprings of energy and power are 
released as we become whole. 


We as women are claiming our 




















power, speaking out strongly from our hearts and our guts and 
the passion of our being. We will not let our children die 
senselessly and meaninglessly. We will not let them be burned 
alive. We are like mother lionesses with our cubs under 
attack. And as we are finding our strength in this movement, 
men are becoming more sensitive. 

We are connecting the mind with the heart. That's what 
each of us has to do. When Ram Dass asks that women teach us 
by speaking from their hearts, let us remember to come from 
the mind and the heart. We do need enough solid information 
to be persuasive. But let us never allow the information to 
overshadow our hearts, because that is where our strength is 
greatest. 

What we need is a new foreign policy in which strength is 
based on mutual security, not threats of genocidal suicide. 

We need a new world view in which not just natural resources 
and cheap labor and markets are protected, but people, chil¬ 
dren and the earth matter. Let us arrive at a new definition 
of "vital interest" which includes the right to stay alive and 
enjoy a healthy and beautiful enviroment. 

There is no dichotomy between healing ourselves and heal¬ 
ing the planet. The two go together. We are healing ourselves 
as we heal the planet. And as we heal the planet we heal 
ourselves. 
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How do you keep up your hope? 


DE: I believe, not just as a matter of faith, that we have a 

chance. This is my optimism. Still, it's no easy matter to 
face the despair that challenges everyone who looks squarely 
at the problem. 

It makes a lot of difference to your spirits to be doing 
something politically — something that you feel, in your 
heart, has some bearing, some possible relevance. This kind 
of activity has a big effect on your strength, your hope. My 
son Michael is an example. He's six years old. Pat and I 
were concerned as to how Michael was holding up, with us both 
in jail following civil disobedience at Livermore Lab, one of 
two facilities where all U.S. nuclear weapons have been designed. 
We received a report at the end of the first week, from the 

friend that was taking care of him, that he was "starting to 
droop." 


A community action at the Lab was planned for the next 
day, Saturday. We had been wondering how much support we had, 
since the press had been emphasizing how much it was costing 
the county to keep us in jail. (They weren't mentioning how 
much Livermore was costing the people — especially what they 
were risking! -- by designing first-strike weapons, or what 
the cost was of continuing with the MX.) A "Hands Around the 
Lab event, which we thought might bring out only a handful of 
people on a sweltering afternoon, drew six thousand people. 
They made a circle around Livermore Lab. The Catholic Arch- 
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diocese made 800 life-size paper effigies with the names of 
each one of us still imprisoned in Santa Rita, five days after 
the arrest. 

Our son Michael was part of that chain. He had made his 
own sign, which he had designed himself. At the•bottom it 
said, "NO MX, NO NUKES." And the top read, "FREE MOMMY AND 
DADDY." From that point on, we heard, he felt fine because he 
was doing something helpful. I pass this on to you. 
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Q: How do people inside the weapons labs explain to them¬ 

selves what they're doing? How do they justify their work? 

DE: I had a dialogue recently with a high official of the 

Livermore Laboratories. He was the first one who agreed to my 
frequent requests that we meet for lunch and talk. 

Toward the end of the lunch, he said to me, "The differ¬ 
ence between us is whether you think it's more important for 
you to be alive or free." (You know, the "better dead or red" 
thing.) This man designs U.S. thermonuclear weapons. He 
said, "That's the difference between you and me." And I said, 
"No, that's not the difference." 

s»Oerty ) 

I said to him, "First, that's not an issue. I'm a little 
older than you; and I've had occasion in many periods of my 
life to discover there were things I would die for. I found 
lots of things; I was prepared to give my life in the Marines, 
or later, in Vietnam. And still later, when others were 
demonstrating their willingness to risk life or liberty to 
oppose what our country was doing in Vietnam, I was willing to 
give my life for what I believed was right. I thought.it 
likely that I would be, not dead, but in prison for the rest 
of my life. Would I give my life to preserve American free¬ 
dom? Yes, that is one of the things I would give my life for. 
And there are others -- lots of others." I said to him, "You 
know, you or I might give our lives this afternoon saving 
somebody on the street, right outside here. 

,l The question really is this: 'For what would I partici- 













pate in killing ten to a hundred million people? For what 
cause would I massacre, indiscriminately?' That's the ques¬ 
tion this country is facing. That's the issue before us. The 
answer can't be, 'For freedom.' That's not going to preserve 
'freedom,' for anyone." 

I would be happy to see Congress cut off Livermore Lab's 
nuclear design work, on the grounds that we've got way too 
many warheads, whatever the Soviets do. The Livermore Action 
Group is trying to send this message to the scientists, with 
increasing success. 

The first arrest at Livermore in February 1982 caught the 
attention of those scientists. Three or four years of other, 
"legal" activities had little perceptible impact, until the 
civil disobedience. For the first time, discussions were 
sparked inside the Labs on whether or not the demonstrators 
had a point. Of course, the majority thought not, but none¬ 
theless, useful discussions were stimulated. As a result, a 
few Livermore scientists have in effect joined the Freeze 
movement. This has caused great controversy within Livermore. 
It's a very important and promising development. 

Q: What kind of civil disobedience did you do? 

DE: We sat in front of the gates to prevent them from enter¬ 
ing to design nuclear weapons. 200 people willing to go to 










In subsequent actions, 1,000, then ultimately, 1,600 
arrests were made. The head of Livermore's public relations 
quit his job and joined the Freeze campaign. 

Q: That's how Bishop Mathiesson in Texas began his work. He 

wondered who those crazy kids were who were jumping over the 
fence. 

DE: Actually, Mathiesson's "conversion" came from talking to 

a fellow priest who was in jail for going over the fence at 
the Pentex plant, where all our nuclear weapons are assembled. 
It was someone from the same background who got through to 
him. 

The name of the man at Livermore is Bill Perry. He 
designed the whole P.R. campaign — a very effective one. 

What changed him? Partly he went to hear Helen Caldicott to 
see what she was saying, and she in essence converted him. He 
also had gotten videos of my speeches to train his people 
("know the enemy"), and he said that my videos got through to 
him as well. He not only left Livermore, but he began speak¬ 
ing out against the nuclear build-up, joined the California 
Freeze campaign, and has had a significant impact. 

That's one of those dream things that you hope f.or: a 
"change’ of heart" by an insider. 

Given what he says about Livermore, however, we can't 
expect to "convert" all the lab workers. You are talking to 
people who are getting their information from the President. 










Everything in their lives disposes them to believe what the 
President is telling them, not what we are saying -- however 
factual we appear to be. Their careers depend on it. 

I know from my acquaintances in the physics division at 
Rand that designing weapons doesn't have a whole lot of pros¬ 
pects of conversion to peaceful projects. You might think it 
did. But guys who work on these bombs have told me that there 
just isn't much of a market for people who have been doing 
what they have been doing for 20 years — designing efficient 
implosion mechanisms for thermonuclear weapons. We are 
trying, with some hopeful prospects, to explore the conversion 
problem. Of course, that is much easier for workers perform¬ 
ing less highly skilled functions. The lower talents are 
convertible, but the top people, on the whole, really aren't. 

Nuclear scientists were held in high esteem after the 
Manhattan Project. They still think of themselves the way the 
country thought of atomic scientists, 'in 1946. They have 
basically held on to that self-image, although the country 
doesn't laud them in the same way as before. 

These are not the guys to count on mobilizing. One, two, 
three top-level people may come over to your ranks, and many 
at lower levels, all to good effect. But you are asking those 
top-level people to admit that they are at the heart of the 
problem. if what they did was wrong at all, it was fantasti¬ 
cally wrong. So they are deeply invested in believing other- 

Most of them manage to believe, and they do believe with 
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good conscience, that they are working only on deterrent 
weapons. Many of their wives have been saying for 20 years 
that they should get out of this "devil's work." And they 
have responded, "You don't understand. This is very important 
work; I'm saving the world from nuclear war." It's very hard 
for them to go against what the President is telling them, 
which is that these weapons are for deterrence. They want to 
believe it. They need to believe it. So they do believe it. 
If we were in that same position, we might believe it too. 

So you present the evidence to them. You say, "How can 
you say that the MX in a fixed silo is a retaliatory weapon?" 
I've gone through this with the head of the weapons division. 
"Is it going to survive to retaliate if the Russians hit us? 
How does that deter a Russian attack? Don't you know that the 
MX was scheduled for a fixed silo from the beginning?" And he 
said, "Well, that was in a period when the Russian accuracy 
wasn't as good, so the fixed silo wasn't so vulnerable." 

"All right," I say, "how come it's being put in a fixed 
silo now?" 

"They made a mistake." 

Well, there are questions of inference here. In effect, 
I'm offering the scientist the unpleasant hypothesis that he 
is the one who made a mistake, in thinking he was designing a 
second-strike, retaliatory weapon, and that that was what the 
Pentagon wanted. I'm suggesting that Reagan, on the contrary, 
accepted the "need" for a first-strike weapon and didn't want 
to spend the money to make it look invulnerable by making it 












mobile. In other words, I'm suggesting that from Reagan's 
point of view, the fixed-silo basing mode is no mistake. But 
it's up to the scientist to draw his own conclusions. It's a 
lot easier for him just to say, "T was designing a retaliatory 
weapon. I think they should have put it in an invulnerable 
basing mode. If anybody ever asks me, I'll tell them to put 
it in a better mode. I don't make first-strike weapons." 

That's how it was with me on the first-strike plans. I 
ask myself now, "How could I have managed to see these'things 
as ’deterrent 1 plans for so long?" It's hard to understand, 

20 years later. I can give reasons, I can point to things 
that misled me. But still, weren't there clues that I could 
have followed up if I had wanted to look a little harder? The 
answer is, I didn't want to believe that I was working on 
first-strike plans. 












I mentioned earlier that Gandhi, I thought, had made an inven- 

\ 

tion -- a social, political invention. I emphasize that not 

to give him a credit in the history\books, but to hold up some 

\ 

\ 

hope that I gleaned from seeing that his methods have not been 
tried over and over for thousands of years, failing to stop 
wars and injustice. Something new is going on, virtually in 

our lifetime. It has been tried only partially., on a very 

\ ' \ 

limited scale. Its possibilities are not to be measured by- 

\ \ \ 

the state of the world today. l\ is still evolving.\ It is 

\ \ 

not a finished product. 


Some 
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a cti o n »^ at R ocky Flats in Doi r ld er, in 197JLV Some of you were 
ther^*,^sitting on the tracks stopping with your bodies the 
departing trains bearing radioactive wastes from the Rocky 
Flats Nuclear Weapons Production Facility. £<z-f- ~, c -fctf e>-fA ro 
T-hey-mafye all the triggers for nuclear weapons, which — 
as you know f - rom - the oth e r —FHrg+rt -- are Nagasaki-type bombs. 


They produce the plutonium components of A-bombs. 


In^l978 I saw the neutron bomb coming. Carter was decid¬ 
ing whether to go with production of it and Rocky Flats was 
going to produce the main components. I saw that as one of 
those turning points that makes the whole thing less reversible 
















It's too usable. 


It makes too likely that small nuclear wars 


will happen; and the big wars will come later. I really 


wanted to stop that, c* 


So we sat on the tracks to stop the train. As long as 
they were unwilling to run over you, you stopped the arms rage 
just by sitting there, because the plant couldn't operate,, the 
triggers could not be made, the bombs could not be made. In 
fact, stockpile weapons deteriorate because of their radio¬ 
activity and Rocky Flats renews and retools them. So long as 
we hindered their operations, the stockpile would actually go 
down at a steady rate. Marvelous. Just by sitting there, you 
could stop and reverse the arms race. Unless they arrested 
you. 

Well, of course, they did arrest us. But our action 
helped make the people of Denver, of Colorado, aware of what 
Rocky Flats did. They learned about the dangers it posed for' 
the people of the immediate area and for all life on earth. 
They did not know these things before. When we started, I 
found that nearly everyone who had heard of Rocky Flats at all 
thought that it generated "nuclear power," the "peaceful" kind 
— not the power, as I imformed them, to end life on earth. 

Knowing this, they began to find ways to act. People ran 
for office on the platform of closing Rocky Flats. The Rocky 
Mountain Daily News and the Denver Post shifted their posi - 
tions, saying Rocky Flats must close. People haven't yet 
found a way for the state to take the initiative to close the 
plant, since it is part of a powerful Federal institution. 















Still, ways are being invented. For one thing, the governor 
has for the first time instituted a study of the health ef¬ 
fects, cancer incidence^, the effects on the environment, so 
people would begin to know what human price is being paid to 
operate the plant. 

This all was catalyzed, in part, by our doing exactly 
what we were charged with in our arrest files — "obstructing 
the normal operations of the Rocky Flats Nuclear Weapons 
Product ion'Faci1ity." During the arraignment for my first 
trial there, the judge wanted to give me a higher bail than 
the local people (people without local occupations had to pay 
bail instead of being released on their own recognizance). 

I said to the judge, "But I do have an occupation here in 
Colorado." And he said, "Oh, what is your occupation?" 

And I said, "Obstructing the normal operations of the 
Rocky Flats Nuclear Weapons plant. Ae4 I expect to be doing 
it for quite a while." 

It seemed like useful work. So we kept at it. That 
began to irritate and puzzle the local judge. After my third 
arrest -- my son Robert and I had celebrated the first birth¬ 
day of my baby son Michael Gabriel by getting arrested together 
on the tracks -- the judge had us brought up to his chambers 
from our cell. He had the guard remove our handcuffs; then he 
offered us tea, and said he wanted to understand, why we were 
still going out on the tracks. After all, he said, we "had 
made our point"; we would get our day in court, with the press 
We explained that the plant was still producing 



present. 










nuclear weapons; we wanted to stop that. "But you don't stop 
production," the judge said. "The trains always get through." 

"Not without arrests." Not, any more, invisibly; not 
smoothly, on time, without effort or reflection on the part of 
the officials. Not without public question, controversy, 
challenge. Not, anymore, with the presumed consent of all 
American citizens. 

A day earlier, as we were being driven to jail, hand¬ 
cuffed next to each other in the police van, Robert had looked 
out at the railroad tracks we were passing and said to me, 

"You know, there should have been some Germans on the tracks 
at Auschwitz." 

Later when he came before the judge for sentencing (after 
fasting on water for sixteen days, nine spent in solitary 
confinement) Robert told the court: "There is a group of 
people -- someday they will be thanked, now they are jailed 
— who are saying, 'Build your bombs, continue your business 
as usual in this death camp -- but I'm sorry that I must 
withdraw my consent — you will have to do it over our 
bodies.' They are saying, 'No longer should nuclear bom be: be 
made in this country without Americans being arrested opposing 
it."' 

What these Americans were doing — I knew from my own 
life, from the effect that the draft resistance of young men 
during the Vietnam war had had on my own conscience — had the 
power to raise the question in the minds of other people: 

"What could I do to obstruct the normal operations of Rocky 








Flats?" When enough people are led to ask themselves that 
question, and act on it — b roug-h^ —t-he Congr e-ss an -d—t&e Pr e-si- 
dent ,— eventu a lly- ,— to r e spond Rocky Flats would close. 

So we felt we were on the right track, and we kept coming 
back to it. As public awareness rose and press coverage 
became increasingly sympathetic, the authorities began to be 
reluctant to arrest us. Sometimes it seemed that we could not 


get arrested'^just sitting there. Days would pass with no 
arrests. So blockaders would say, "Let's go up to the gate, 
and climb over if necessary." 

The officials in the production facility had begun to 
say, "These people are very nice. They are very non-violent. 
We really have no complaint to make against them so long as we 
are not using the railroad that day. There's no problem ... 
unless they come up to our fence. If they did that, we would 
have to kill them." So these civil disobedience people said, 
"Well, if that's what it takes to get a reaction, let's go up 
to the fence and call their bluff." 

I said that I thought we had a really strategic location 
there. We were on the tracks. The train could not pass. We 
really were stopping the train. I said, "We don't have to go 
up to the gate. We don't have to go anywhere. We just have 
to sit here." And that's what we did. 

Meanwhile, I was very concerned that my one-year-old son 
Michael would start walking while I was away. He crawled a 
lot, but he hadn't walked yet and I really wanted to see that 
first step and I hated to think I might miss it. So I would 















call home all the time when we weren't on the tracks and 
Patricia would ask what we were doing and what was happening 
and I would say, "We're just sitting/'’ Then I would ask, "Has 
Michael walked yet?" and Patricia answered at one point, "No. 
Like his daddy, he’s still just sitting." 

But another time she asked me whether the action had 
evolved in any way, and I told her about the people who wanted 
to make things a little more dramatic, by going up to the 
gates and challenging them to shoot us. I told her my opinion 
that we were right where we should be, not threatening anybody. 
"That’s the power of the action," I said. "All we need to do 
is sit." 

Pat said, "You sound like Baker-Roshi" -- a friend of 
ours, the abbot of the San Francisco Zen Center. Zen 
Buddhists call meditation "sitting." I said, "That's right. 
'Sitting is reality, sitting is power, sitting is all you have 
to do.' But I think that Gandhi's extension of Buddhism is 
that it does make a difference where you sit." fLaugflerl 
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When I actually saw the MX go off I was surprised by 
something I had never seen before. How many people here have 
actually seen a rocket firing? Two people. Well, I had seen 
missile launches on TV but had never seen one "live," if 
that's the right word. What startled me when I watched at 
Vandenberg was that I could see the whole vapor trail. The TV 
camera always focuses on the missile alone, the most interest¬ 
ing object. Within the TV frame, you only see the little 
flame behind it and a short stream of vapor. I never realized 
that that vapor trail goes all the way across the sky. It 
remains in the air for hours, long after the missile is out of 
sight. It eventually begins to curl ; and«^in the light of 
sunset the ionization path glows brilliantly. (A missile 
launch ionizes the atmosphere and creates an effect like the 
Northern Lights.) 

It was an eerie effect, fabulously beautiful. The sky 
was wreathed in green and purple and violet and yellow light. 
This means that after a war — this was a war missile, a 
first-strike missile — the sky will be very beautiful. 

Just before this test, we were all standing around — most of 
us had been arrested, some were from the support group -- at 
the gate outside Vandenberg Air Force Base. We were talking 
rather exuberantly; it had been a good day, a good action. 
Suddenly a CBS cameraman came back and took me aside. "We 
just got word that they are going to shoot this thing off in a 













couple of minutes." So we turned around. And it went off, 
this great firework, ju s t b «-f-o^e—fc-he—F ourth -o f Ju -i-y-. 


The week earlier, while I was lobbying in Washington, I 
had been fretting that I was going to miss this first launch. 

I knew people were standing by near Vandenberg hour by hour, 
waiting for an indication that it was time to try to block the 
launch, and I really wanted to be with them. But everyone in 
Washington had kept telling me, "That's not going to go off 
this week. Are you kidding? They are not going to fire that 
off one week before the authorization vote." However, it was 
fired, and I think it was done then for one reason. That 
little fireworks display fo g-- Fourth of July^ was to tell the 
legislators when they came back from*recess, "This is a real- 
lty that you cannot reverse." 

Within 20 minutes of us seeing that thing lift off, it 
landed in Kwajalein Atoll, 4,000 miles away. It was accurate. 
It landed in the lagoon. The idea was to say, "This is a 
reality. it works. No missile that works has ever been 
stopped. Forget fighting it. Accept it. Go on from here. 
Don't fight the President on this one. He has it; it is here. 
It is not just a plan anymore." That was the purpose of that 
test. 

Our purpose was to tell Congress; It's not an unques¬ 
tioned, unchangeable reality. It was what my son Robert and I 
said to the judge, when he asked why we kept sitting on the 
tracks at Rocky Flats. We said, "To show that there are 
Americans who say that to keep this going, you have got to do 

















it over our bodies. 


Many Americans are coming to feel the same way. The 
military buildup is not proceeding without resistance. As my 
son had said to me, "There should have been Germans on the 
tracks at Auschwitz. And there weren't. But there should be 
Americans on these tracks. And there are." 

So, we wanted the Congress to know that this was not 
unchallenged. We were saying by our presence on the base, by 
getting arrestedIf you Congresspersons are willing to re¬ 
sist the President, you will have many Americans behind you, 
supporting you. M That's why we were there. 

The CBS reporters were doing interviews. They were pos¬ 
ing the absolutely typical question they ask every weep irfvg 
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mother after an earthquake^ "How do you feel about this?" 
Actually most of the people were weeping, hysterically. I 
wasn't. I realized that seme of them were first-timers at an 
action who had really believed we were going to stop the MX 
launch. My immediate reaction was, well, we delayed it by 
several hours, maybe; or else the weather had. That was all I 
had expected. That was my immediate feeling. But then my 
reaction turned into something else-? 

I was beginning to realize, in my gut, what we were 
watching. This was not a space shuttle. It wasn't even a 
Poseidon weapon, an inaccurate and relatively small warhead 
suitable only for retaliation. This was a first-strike war- 
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The test missile had a red tip, which I thought maybe 
was red hot metal, or else red paint; but it was very, very 
vivid red and the missile body was white, the sky blue, the 
vapor trail white. I felt this was all part of the Fourth 
of July. Red, White and Blue. Spectacular, going up. And the 
vapor trail was this endless long thing. It went all the way 
across the sky. It filled the whole sky. That will happen, 
too, after the war. Not just one. There will be thousands 
of vapor trails for hours, on both sides. Very beautiful. 

So the CBS guy asked me, "How do you feel?” Well I was 
feeling a little less hard-boiled by this time; but I did not 
want to show them. I just pointed to the vapor trail and I 
s aid: "Look at it." 

The missile goes up and the vapor trail goes up straight 
at first. And then it tilts rather abruptly, it doesn’t curve 
gradually. It shifts direction for the main part of its 
trajectory, it makes almost a ninety-degree turn to the left, 
heading toward Kwajalein, a big left turn in the sky. 

But by the time I was pointing, minutes after it had 
gone off, the wind had blown the vertical part, bulging it over 
toward the right. It curved this part, and it looked just 
like this: [gesturing] an immense question mark, covering the 
whole sky. So I just said, "Look at it. It’s a question mark." 

Then I said, "And the question it asks" -- and I began to 
cry, I hadn’t expected to -- "and the question it’s asking is, 
’ Is this what it has all come to? Is this the end ? ’ " 

And I said, "It’s asking us, ’Are the machines totally in 
control? Is this unstoppable -- even by Congress, even by the 
President, even by the people, the human species? Is there 
no stopping this?’*’ 

I said, "The truth is...the machines can ask the question. 
They cannot answer it. Only the human species can answer it. 

It is up to us to answer it." And then I went off and sat 
down with the others and cried r lot. 

So that is the challenge to us. 
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